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Herbert Cardinal Vaughan. 


AT this late hour we can attempt no more than to 
lay a brief tribute of esteem and admiration on the 
tomb of the illustrious prelate who has been taken 
from us. In him there is gone,—not only, as all the 
world recognizes, a man of commanding presence, of 


wide sympathies and, large views, upon whom his high 


dignity sat gracefully and naturally,—but, which is far 


more, one who made himself a pattern to all who knew 
him, for his whole-hearted devotion to the cause of 
God and the Church, for the simple sincerity of his 
faith, for the single-minded earnestness with which he 
sacrificed everything to the performance of duty, and 


for the utter absence of any vestige of self-seeking 


or personal ambition. 


Far more precious than the stately Cathedral, which 
will be a lasting monument of his energy and deter- 
mination, is the memory he bequeathes of good and 


faithful service in the discharge of the great office 


committed to his charge. 








History “ex Hypothest” and the Popish Plot. 


_ 


IN days when no verdict of history is held to be irreversible, it 
was only to be expected that sooner or later we should be 
invited to reconsider the judgment so long accepted in regard 
of the famous Popish Plot, commonly known as that of Titus 
Oates. It has been assumed by writers of every stamp, that 
not only do we find in this man himself probably “the bloodiest 
villain since the world began,” but in the tale which he induced 
the nation to swallow, “such absurdities as no human testi- 
mony was sufficient to prove.”? Now, however, comes an 
appeal from the bar of pre-scientific history. The informer 
himself, it is true, is not yet whitewashed, and remains branded 
as “one of the world’s great impostors,” but the portentous 
conspiracy he claimed to have “discovered,” and is popularly 
supposed to have invented, is declared to have had, after all, 
a substantial existence, which if it could not justify all the 
sensational details with which Oates embroidered it, was amply 
sufficient to convict of treason those against whom he testified. 

Mr. Pollock’s new contribution to the subject is a handsome 
and imposing volume, which at once challenges attention as 
promising the latest and most approved results of modern 
scholarship and research.* It introduces itself under the 
shadow of the late Lord Acton, to whose memory it is dedi- 
cated, and a remark made by whom furnished the author with a 
key-plan of the field to be explored. Acknowledgment is also 
made of assistance rendered by other well-known scholars, 
and of invaluable learning and experience placed at the service 
of one attacking problems which have too long been left 
untouched. There is moreover a very copious bibliography of 
the materials, whether in manuscript or print, available for this 
chapter of history; various documents are given in an Appendix, 

1 Seccombe, Zwelve Bad Men, p. 154. 

* Hume, History of England, c. 67. 


3 The Popish Plot. A study in the history of the reign of Charles II. By 
John Pollock, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Duckworth, 1903. 
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some of these having been specially copied at the Vatican ; and 
Mr. Pollock has had access to the Longleat MSS., the property 
of the Marquis of Bath, some of which he prints. 

It at once appears, however, upon examination, that what- 
ever importance the book may be found to possess depends 
not upon fresh information which has come to light, but upon 
the examination and analysis of evidence with which historians 
have long been familiar. Of the documents indicated or 
reproduced, few are in any sense new to students, and none 
does anything to change the aspect of the question, as it has 
been exhibited from the first. The factor now introduced is 
a mode of so treating the old material as to extract there- 
from what less scientific generations failed to discover. 

Lord Acton told Mr. Pollock, when the latter was com- 
mencing his investigations, that there are in the story three 
“quite unravelled mystéries’—What was going on between 
Coleman [the Duchess of York’s secretary] and Pére la Chaise 
[the French Jesuit]? How did Oates get hold of the wrong 
story? Finally, who killed Sir Edmundbury Godfrey? To 
these has our author devoted his attention, with the results 
exhibited in the book before us. 

In the first place, he believes that there was on foot at the 
time when Oates came upon the scene a real, actual Popish 
Plot. The details of the scheme—it is acknowledged—are not 
ascertainable with much precision or certainty, but in general 
we may be satisfied that a bold attempt was to be made, by 
methods distinctly treasonable,' to get the control of affairs 
into Catholic hands, and subject the nation in spite of itself to 
the Church of Rome. “Under the guise of a demand for 
liberty of worship, it was a design to turn England into a 
Roman Catholic State in the interest of France and the Jesuits, 
and by the aid of French money.” ? 

The working of such a scheme was, we are further told, the 
whole scope of the correspondence between Coleman and Pére 
la Chaise, “the importance of which it has been the custom of 
historians to belittle, as the exaggerated outpourings of a zealot’s 
fancy,” of one having in view only the conversion of England 
by legitimate means. But “at Coleman’s subsequent trial the 
Lord Chief Justice told him, ‘ Your design was to bring Popery 
into England, and to promote the interest of the French King 
in this place. ... Our religion was to be subverted, Popery 

1 Pp. 48—60. * P. 44s 
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established, and the three kingdoms to be converted.’ And,” 
adds Mr. Pollock, ‘what the Chief Justice said was true.” } 

Moreover, the hopes once entertained that King Charles 
would consent to be the leader of the “counter-reformation ” 
having proved futile, his brother, the recently converted Duke 
of York, became the mainstay of the project. “He was the 
piece with which the move had to be made,”? and a main point 
was to augment by every means his influence and power. 

“Clearly then,” continues Mr. Pollock, “there was some 
truth in the discovery of a Roman Catholic conspiracy in the 
year 1678. . . . Oates was not after all aiming shafts entirely 
at random. During his stay in the Jesuit seminaries in Spain 
and Flanders he must have obtained an inkling of what was in 
the air, and proceeded to act upon the information to his best 
advantage. That the whole truth had little resemblance to his 
tale of fire and massacre is certain, but the tale was not without 
a slight basis of solid fact.”* “Slight,” however, though the 
basis of fact may be termed, it is clearly considered by our author 
sufficient to justify the execution of some of those who were 
condemned on the strength of it,—if not of all. 

Thus Mr. Follock finds an answer to two of Lord Acton’s 
questions. As to the murder of Sir Edmundbury * Godfrey, he 
is more explicit. This unfortunate magistrate, he declares, was 
murdered by the Jesuits, to whose designs he threatened to 
prove a fatal obstacle, and three members of the Order are 
named as being probably the actual criminals.® 

For the conclusions thus briefly summarized Mr. Pollock 
relies, as has been said, not upon the disclosure of fresh evidence 
to illumine corners of history hitherto dark, but on an 
improved historical apparatus which can squeeze out of the old 
materials a great deal more than previous workers dreamt of. 
His system is based upon the curious principle once laid down 
by the late Professor Gardiner, that, as the prudent house- 
holder who wishes to open a door tries every key he can, till he 
finds one to fit, so the historian, when dealing with problems 
of this nature, should try one hypothesis after another, till he 
finds one which satisfactorily explains the known facts of the 
case,°—without going beyond the scope of what Mr. Pollock 


. Pag. 2 P59: PG. 

* It is doubtless true, as Mr. Pollock insists, that the more correct form is, or 
was, ‘‘ Edmund Berry,” but the other has been so long established in use as to have 
acquired a prescriptive title. OOP. 2h. 

5 P. 86—quoting Gardiner, What Gunpowder Plot was, p. 13. 
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calls “legitimate imagination.” This system it is, as he believes, 
which gives him an advantage over all who have previously 
applied themselves to the question, and by means of it, as of a 
divining-rod, he is able to detect the hidden springs which have 
escaped other eyes. 

Obviously, however, the sufficiency of an hypothesis to afford 
a satisfactory solution of historical problems must mainly 
depend on the state of mind which the solution satisfies. 
Metaphors are kittle cattle, requiring more cautious handling 
than they frequently receive. When the householder tries a 
key on a door, there can be no question as to whether it turns 
the lock or no—facts speak for themselves. But when an 
historian declares that his hypothesis unlocks a mystery, we 
learn no more than that such is his opinion, with which that of 
others may or may not agree. The only substantial value 
which it can possibly claim, will depend upon his critical 
acumen, the sobriety of his methods, and, more than all, upon 
the judicial temper in which he approaches his task, and his 
freedom from prepossessions which might cause him to find but 
that which he set out to seek. 

Here it is that the method of the hypothesis as worked by 
Mr. Pollock exhibits something of the fatal facility which makes 
it so dangerous. He begins his inquiry firmly persuaded that 
the Catholics were bent on acquiring political supremacy, “ that 
those who separated themselves from the religion of the State 
aimed at the subversion of it,”' and that the Jesuits were of their 
very essence restless and unscrupulous politicians? who were 
bound to be at the bottom of any mischief that was going. 
Starting with these assumptions, he is predisposed in favour of 
explanations which tally with them, and is inclined to consider 
such agreement a sufficient proof that he has found the key. More 
than this ; so assured is he of the security of his standpoint, that 
he is led to read into the evidence much which is not there at 
all—sometimes, indeed, the very contrary of what his witnesses 
actually say ; and he accordingly puts an interpretation upon 
facts which they cannot be made to bear, unless the suppositions 
be first established which these same facts are adduced to 

TP. 

2 **No one in the least acquainted with the history of the Jesuits and with the 
writings of their apologists can believe that their method of procedure was by 
conversion of individuals alone. The Society has always been in its essence political, 
and in the troubled times of the seventeenth century political action of the exiled, 


the feared, the reputed traitor was seldom calculated to avoid the retribution of the 
laws by which those against whom it was directed were fenced.” (p. 53-) 
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support. Again, although from time to time he roundly 
denounces Oates and his confederates for mendacious scoundrels, 
the general tone of his narrative undoubtedly conveys the 
impression that if the informers did not exactly speak the truth, 
those against whom they testified told nothing but lies, and, in 
instances where it cannot specifically be disproved, the evidence 
of Oates is quoted as though it could possibly add anything to 
our knowledge.! 

Thus it results, that in spite of the labour and industry to 
which Mr. Pollock’s book bears witness, and the information 
therein plentifully accumulated, he cannot be said to have 
advanced our comprehension of his subject, for the fatal flaw of 
method runs through the whole. He serves rather as a melan- 
choly confirmation of what:Professor Gardiner wrote, not very 
consistently, in the same work that has been cited: “ Nothing— 
I have learnt by experience—is so likely as a false theory to 
blind the eyes to existing evidence.”? 

To attempt a survey of the whole field covered by 
Mr. Pollock’s argument would not only demand far more space 
than is now at our disposal, but would be singularly inadvisable 
in dealing with a story the vague and shapeless character of 
which has ever been the chief difficulty in the way of historians. 
From every portion of it, abundant examples might be 
brought to illustrate what has been said of the method he 
brings to bear upon the problem, with which method we are 
now principally concerned; but it will be well to restrict 
ourselves to some particular point that can be adequately 
handled,—and fortunately one can be found which whilst it lies 
at the very core of the whole affair, and furnishes abundant 
illustrations for our purpose, introduces us at the same time to 
some evidence which has a special interest of its own. 

Amongst the various episodes of the Popish Plot none is 
more notable than the famous “ Consult” of the Jesuits, held in 
London on the 24th of April, 1678. This was in reality 
a “ Provincial Congregation,” such as is held every third year in 
each province of the Society, for the purpose of choosing 
a Proctor to be sent to Rome, there to take counsel with the 
Father General and the deputies from other provinces concerning 
the affairs of the Order and Province. This Congregation 


1 As for instance the ridiculous story, which is mentioned more than once, of 
Father Whitebread, the Jesuit Provincial, boxing Oates’ ears for having betrayed 
the cause. 

2 What Gunpowder Plot was, p. 107. 
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consisted, according to rule, of forty senior members of the 
province, including the Provincial, and the place of their 
meeting was a room in the Duke of York’s own palace at 
St. James’, placed by him at their disposal. 

Here, says Mr. Pollock, was a fact of supreme importance, 
for, had this been known, the Duke was ruined for ever, and 
with him the Catholic cause. So imperative was absolute 
secrecy as to the scene of the meeting felt to be, that it necessi- 
tated the murder of Godfrey. He, poor man, heard the fatal 
truth from Coleman. Coleman, we are to assume, knew it 
himself, and as we learn that he and Godfrey met—September 
28th, 1678—to discuss the revelations which Oates was then 
commencing, it is “hardly credible” that Coleman did not 
intimate that as to the place of the “Consult” the informer had 
perjured himself. “In «some way, it may be conjectured, 
Coleman disclosed to the magistrate that which he should have 
concealed,”® which conjecture speedily assumes with Mr. Pollock 
a very positive character, for “beyond doubt, the secret, the 
shadow of which Godfrey saw stretching across the line of his 
life, was that the Jesuit Congregation of April 24th had been 
held in the house and under the patronage of the Duke of York.” 

These “ facts” being thus established, there is little difficulty 
in tracing subsequent developments. The Jesuits, of course, 
got to know that Coleman had confided their secret to Godfrey, 
who was bound sooner or later to reveal it. To obviate 
disclosures fraught with such “tremendous consequences” 
became for them a matter of life and death, and obviously there 
was only one safe course. “The only possible remedy was to 
take from Godfrey the power of divulging the secret. His 
silence must be secured, and it could only be made certain by 
the grave."* “His murder was, like Charles the First’s 
execution, a cruel necessity.” It was therefore resolved that 
he must die; and die he did accordingly, probably by the hand 
of Le Fevre, the Queen’s Confessor, Charles Walsh, and Charles 
Pritchard, all of them Jesuits.? Mr. Pollock finds strong confirma- 
tion of all this in the fact that if Jesuits were thus ready to take 
another’s life to guard the great secret, they would not betray 
it to secure their own, not one of those who suffered for the 


1P, 154. * P: 354, 3 Tbid. ow 1) 

5 So Mr. Pollock assumes. There was no Jesuit of the name of Charles Walsh. 
(See Foley, Cod/ectanea.) The same may be said of Grove who, as may be learned 
from Warner’s MS. narrative, which our author frequently quotes, was Father 
Ireland’s servant and no Jesuit. 
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Plot having attempted to purchase forgiveness by so valuable 
a disclosure.! 

It will thus be seen that by the method of hypothesis a great 
deal may be brought to light which must otherwise remain 
unknown, for not one of the above “ facts” is supported by any 
evidence whatever,—neither that Coleman knew the great 
secret; nor that he told it to Godfrey; nor that the Jesuits 
knew that he so told it ; nor that they ever concerned themselves 
about Godfrey at all. 

But another aspect of the same incident-is still better 
deserving of our attention. This Jesuit “Consult” of April 
the 24th was the cardinal point upon which turned the whole 
story of the Plot as Oates related it. According to him, it was 
no innocent congregation for domestic purposes, but a council 
of war, at which it was resolved to kill the King. He himself, 
he swore, had been present at it, having been fetched over for 
the occasion from the College of St. Omers, where he was then 
studying. The Fathers, he declared, having come to their 
murderous resolution, then separated to their respective 
lodgings without putting their names to the document recording 
it, and he was accordingly employed to carry this momentous 
paper up and down London to obtain the required signatures. 
All this, however, was manifestly pure invention, for he did not 
even know where the meeting had taken place, and laid the 
scene of it in the Strand, at the White Horse Tavern, a hostelry 
which by the time he spoke had been partially demolished. 

Despite its grotesque absurdity, this tale cost several men 
their lives,—in particular the “ Five Jesuits,” Whitebread (the 
Provincial), Harcourt, Fenwick, Gavan, and Turner, who were 
hanged as traitors for having taken part in the “Consult.” When 
their trial came on (June 13, 1679), the prisoners had brought 
over from St. Omers nineteen witnesses, sixteen of them boys 
from the College there, to prove that the story could not 
possibly be true, inasmuch as upon the day when the Congre- 
gation took place in London Oates was on the other side of 
the Channel following the schools at St. Omers. This evidence, 


‘ P. 154. But this tremendous secret upon which, according to Mr. Pollock, so 
much depended, does not seem after all to have been kept with any very extreme care. 
In 1681, at latest, the author of A Vindication of the English Catholics, &c., wrote 
thus, in reply to a challenge that if the Consult were not at the White Horse Tavern, 
the Jesuits should say where it was: ‘‘I do not believe the Jesuits will satisfy his 
curiosity in that it would be an ill requital of the favour received from him who did 
not refuse their meeting under his roof, which would render him liable to a violent 
malicious faction.” (P. 44.) 
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it is obvious, was, if genuine, absolutely conclusive, and should 
by itself have sufficed to terminate for ever Oates’ career as a 
witness in a court of law. It was, however, rejected by the 
Judges who presided at the trial, and by the jury, as unworthy 
of credit, chiefly, as Chief Justice North (of the Common Pleas) 
put it, because the prisoners would impeach the testimony of 
Oates by “a fry out of their own schools.” With this view 
Mr. Pollock appears to be in agreement, writing thus : 


The witnesses were examined in detail and gave an elaborate 
account of the life at the seminary. But the story they told was not 
altogether satisfactory. Under examination they shuffled and prevari- 
cated. Sometimes they contradicted one another on points of time. 
They came prepared to speak to the time of the consult and the time 
immediately before and after it. When questions were put about dates 
less closely concerned, they seemed unwilling to answer. One, who 
declared that he had left Oates at St. Omers on taking leave for England 
to go to the Congregation,? was confounded when Oates reminded 
him that he had lost his money at Calais and had been compelled 
to borrow from a friend. Another confused the Old and New 
Styles. A third stated that whenever a scholar left the College 
the fact could not but be known to all his fellows. He was immediately 
contradicted by Gavan, who said that care was taken that the comings 
and goings of the seminarists should be unnoticed. A rumour was 
spread abroad that witnesses had been tutored, and was repeated by 
Algernon Sidney in a letter to Paris. For once rumour was not at 
variance with truth. Sidney’s information was absolutely correct.% 
Three of the lads were arrested on their arrival in London by 
Sir William Waller, and their examinations were forwarded by him to 
the secret committee of the House of Commons. One of these was. 
Christopher Townley, a/ias Madgworth, adas Sands, who had been a 
student in the seminary for six years. He admitted that “his instruc- 
tions from the Superior were to come over and swear that Mr. Oates 

' P. 343: 

* The boy in question, who was never a Jesuit, was going home, not to the 
Congregation. 

3 Sidney wrote (Letters to Savile, p. 101) that the boys arrested by Waller, on 
being asked what they came to witness, replied that ‘‘ they must know that from their 
superiors.” Now that we have the boys’ actual depositions to go by, we know that 
such a version of them, far from being ‘‘ absolutely correct,” is entirely wrong. They 
said not a syllable about having to learn from their superiors what to say, and as the 
latter were either in prison, or in hiding, or on the other side of the Channel, it is 
hard to understand how the lads were to receive their instructions. 

* In order to baffle the spies employed by the English Government to discover 
who frequented the seminaries beyond the seas, thus rendering themselves and their 
parents liable to heavy penalties, boys at such seminaries frequently, or even usually, 
passed by assumed names. In his examination before Waller, Townley declared 
‘*that he changed his name so often because he would not bring his friends into 
trouble.” [Fitzherbert MZSS. (Historical Manuscripts Commission), p. 151.] 
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was but once from the College at St. Omers, from December, 1677, to 
June following.” Of his own knowledge he could say no more than 
that he had been in the seminary all the time during which Mr. Oates 
was there; ‘the said Mr. Oates might be absent from St. Omers in that 
time for several days and at several times, but not absent above one 
week at a time, this examinant being lodged in the College where 
Mr. Oates was, but did not see him daily.” At the trial he did not 
scruple to say that he had seen and talked with Oates on every day 
throughout April and May, and that if Oates had ever been absent he 
must certainly have known it. Nor was this all. At his examination 
he deposed that Parry, Palmer, and Gifford were.all absent from 
St. Omers while Oates was an inmate of the College. At the trial 
Gifford, Palmer, and Parry were produced to give evidence of their 
personal knowledge that Oates had been there the whole of the time. 
No credence whatever can be given to such witnesses. . . . No doubt 
can exist on the subject of Oates’ repeated and astounding perjuries. It 
is as little open to doubt that the witnesses who were opposed to him 
at this trial were almost equally untrustworthy. They were in fact very 
cleverly parroted. If his infamy remains undisturbed, the unctuous 
indignation with which it was denounced by the Jesuits, at the very 
moment when they were employing means as unhallowed as his to 
controvert his statements, at least entitles them to a place by his side 
in the pillory of history. 


The above passage demands careful consideration, not only 
as being in itself highly important, but as affording an excellent 
example of the manner in which Mr. Pollock conducts his 
arguments. It is, however, to begin with, by no means easy 
to understand what it is precisely that he wants. It would 
certainly appear that he wishes his readers to understand that 
Oates was at the Jesuit “Consult” after all, and that the attempt 
to establish an a/idz against him wasa mere fraud. But this 
cannot possibly be the contention, for as Mr. Pollock explicitly 
and emphatically tells us, Oates was never at the “Consult,” 
and perjured himself in saying that he was.!_ He did not even 
know where the meeting was held, and thus had no inkling of 
a piece of evidence which would have utterly ruined the whole 
party against whom he testified. But if he was not present on 
the occasion, there can be no possible doubt that he was then 
actually at St.Omers. By his own acknowledgment, he was 
there immediately before and immediately after the date of the 
“Consult.” He claimed only to have been in England “about 
six or seven days,”? and pleaded that the briefness of his 


4 P. 362. 
2 Tryals, &c., of White, alias Whitebread, &c. (1679), p. 85. 
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absence from the College caused his young companions not to 
notice it. Moreover, to say nothing of the testimony of the boys 
on the occasion with which we are dealing, there is in addition 
the circumstance, to which Mr. Pollock makes but the barest 
allusion, that when, almost six years afterwards (May 6th, 1685), 
Oates was convicted of perjury upon this very point, a still 
larger number of the same or similar witnesses came forward 
to swear he had never left the College at the period in question. 
Another piece of evidence to the same effect, which Mr. Pollock 
wholly ignores, is the official certificate furnished by the muni- 
cipal authorities of St. mers, that having inquired into the 
matter, they had convinced themselves that Oates had been in 
the College all the time,—“ by the oaths of several of the best 
and ancientest scholars of that seminary—the whole College, 
consisting of two hundred persons, having offered to make the 
same oath.”! 

But if Oates really was at St.Omers at this period, where 
lies the special iniquity of those who sent over witnesses to 
say so? And where was the need of “parroting” them, or 
any similar process? Could not school-boys be trusted to 
furnish much better evidence in such circumstances than their 
elders could possibly suggest? All that we have heard about 
unhallowed means and the pillory of history, would seem to 
imply that when Jesuits happen to tell the truth they commit 
a worse outrage than usual. 

These are, however, but preliminary difficulties lying on the 
threshold. It is the case as stated by Mr. Pollock with which we 
have to deal. For the sake at once of brevity and clearness it 
will be well to state and consider cne by one the various 
counts of his indictment; but an observation or two must be 
premised. 

That the witnesses from St.Omers were sent over for the 
express purpose of proving Oates’ presence there, was never 
questioned, and Father Fenwick expressly said so in court. 
No doubt, also, the Superiors of the College made inquiries 
to discover who could give the most effective evidence. 
Supposing the evidence to be true, it is not easy to see any 
offence in this. It is, | suppose, not unusual to find out, before 
calling a witness, to what he can testify. 

The attention of all in the College had for several months 


1 Printed in an English version by Lord Castlemaine, Compendium of the Late 
Trials (1679), p. 87. The St. Omers certificate is dated December 28th, 1678. 
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been concentrated on the particular question of the a/zdz. It 
was at the trial of the Jesuit Father Ireland and others, 
December 17, 1678, that Oates first broached his tale con- 
cerning the “Consult,” and as was afterwards testified by a 
witness! upon Oates’ trial for perjury,—‘“I remember, when 
the news of the Plot being discovered by Oates, came to 
St.Omers, where he went by the name of Sampson Lucy, 
and sometimes Titus Ambrosius, it was wondered by all the 
scholars that knew him there how he came to be so impudent 
to pretend that he was at such a consult the 24th of April, ’78, 
when all the College saw him every day in April and May at 
St.Omers, as much as a man can be seen in a family, and was 
never known to be absent so much as one day.” How general 
was the excitement on the subject is shown by the above- 
mentioned certificate of the St. Omers municipality, in 
December, 1678. During the four months which elapsed before 
the witnesses came over in April, 1679, there was no doubt 
endless talk on the subject, and comparing of notes, and it is 
therefore not greatly to be wondered that the boys should be 
better prepared to speak as to the crucial period than any other.” 

At the period of which we speak, the O/d Style of reckoning 
time, used in England, was ten days behind the Vew Style used 
in France and other countries. Thus the 24th of April, O.S., 
on which the Jesuits met in London, was the 4th of May at 
St.Omers where New Style prevailed. For the sake of clearness 
it will be well to give the dates which occur, according to the 
usual method, in fractional form, the upper portion signifying 
Old Style, and the lower New, as April }4, or ara. 

We come now to Mr. Pollock’s specific charges against the 
St. Omers boys. 

(i) Under examination they shuffled and prevaricated. Some- 
tzmes they contradicted one another on points of time. 

Of shuffling and prevarication no instances are indicated by 
Mr. Pollock, and in the report of the trial I find it impossible 
to detect any. 

As to contradictions in respect of time, there was only one, 
the importance of which readers shall judge for themselves. 


1 Lord Gerard of Bromley. Samuel Morgan gave similar evidence. 

2 One of the witnesses, Fall, explained that his reminiscences had thus been 
refreshed. 

L.C. Justice. How came you to take particular notice of this? 

Fail. I took no particular notice, but I have recollected my memory. 
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Other boys having testified that Oates had been in the College 
from December, 1677, till the latter part of /ume, 1678, there 
stood up one Master Cox, whose examination proceeded 
thus : 


Lord Chief Justice [Scroggs|. When did you see Master Oates 
there? 

Cox. I can prove I saw him at St. Omers when he says he was in 
England, and that by this circumstance. Master Poole who was my 
music-master was sick there, and Master Oates was often with him. 

L.CJ. Were you there all the time he was there ? 

Cox. Yes, I was, till he went away. 

L.C.J. When did he go away? 

Cox. Master Oates went away in the month of July. 

L.C.J. Are you sure of that ? 

Cox. Yes, my Lord, I am. 

L.C.j. Not in June? 

Cox. No, my Lord, July. 

L.C.J. Why, he differs from all the rest. 

Cox. My Lord, I can prove that he was at St. Omers when he says 
he was in England. 

L.C.J. Why what month did he go away? 

Cox. My Lord, I can prove that Mr. Oates was never absent from 
St. Omers till he went away for good and all. 

L.C.J. When was that? 

Cox. He went after the consult of the Jesuits, which he says was in 
England in April. 

L.C.7. Come, come, answer me plainly, if you can, in what month 
Mr. Oates left St. Omers. 

Cox. I say Mr. Oates was never absent from St. Omers till the 
consult of the Jesuits was over, which he hath confessed himself to 
be at. 

L.C.J7. When was that? 

Cox. Why it was after May, ’tis no matter what the month was, 
whether June or July (a¢ which the people laughed). 

Cox. What do you laugh at, sirs? Why, suppose I mistake the 
month, it is no matter. 

L.C.j7. Look you, we are now upon a question of time, and you 
cannot tell that a man is there at a certain time, unless you can prove 
the certain time when he came away. 

Cox. I can prove that he was there till after the consult of the Jesuits 
(and then the people laughed again). 

L.C J. Aye, I believe you there, ’tis enough for you, but you have 
done a very great prejudice to those persons that you came for, for 
you come to prove the conclusion, but do not take notice of what 
mediums you are to use. Say you, if I can but prove that he was 
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there till after the consult of the Jesuits, that is the thing in question, 
and I need no more; but this is serving a turn only. Pray, can you tell 
me what month he came to St. Omers ? 

Cox. Yes, he came there in the month of December. 

L.C.J. And when did he go away again? 

Cox. He was never absent from St.Omers out of the view of the 
scholars, except one night that he went to Watten,! and one day when 
he was in the infirmary, but even at that time he was seen by some of 


the scholars. 
L.C.j. Yet you cannot tell the time that he went away ? 
Cox. He was never absent all the while. 


L.C.J. Was he there all May ? 

Cox. Yes, that I can testify upon my oath. 

L.C.J. And all June? 

Cox. Yes, my Lord; but if I prove he was not in May in England, 
it is sufficient. 

L.C.J. Upon my word, you deserve a sharp penance for running 
into that fault two or three times: you have done them (the accused) no 


kindness in the matter. 
Cox. But why should I say more than I know? 
LZ.C./. You mean, more than you are instructed about. . . . 


This is the sum and substance of the only contradiction as 
to time which such examination as the above succeeded in 
disclosing. As Lord Castlemaine writes,—who was doubtless 
present during the trial,—“ Nor could the court find the least 
incoherence or disagreement in their evidence (though they 
were all strictly examined and cross-questioned) but in Cox’s, 
who being a stranger, and speaking English ill,? made, by his 
odd expressions and giddy answers, the auditors often merry ; 
yet the only thing objected to him by the court was his saying 
that Oates left the College in July, when it was on the 23rd of 
June, as the scholars and Oates himself acknowledged.” 

(ii) One of the witnesses, who declared that he had left Oates 
at St. Omers, was confounded when Oates reminded him that he 
had lost his money at Calais and had been compelled to borrow 
Jrom a friend. 

It is hard to find in the evidence any justification for 
such a statement. The boy in question was Martin Hilsley, 
who left the College for England on April 34, 1678. Oates 
first said that he left along with him; then that he stayed 


1 A town two leagues distant from St. Omers. 
? It appears from his evidence that he was born and lived at Brussels. 
3 Compendium of the Late Trials, p. 30. 
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behind till the following day, but overtook Hilsley at Calais; 
and in proof of this he mentioned the loss of Hilsley’s 
money, who had been duped by an impostor. Hilsley declared 
that Oates was never in his company on the journey, and 
replied that he knew how Oates got hold of his information 
about the money; namely, from one Burnaby, who was at 
the time journeying to St. Omers and met Hilsley on the road. 
It was proved by several other witnesses that when Burnaby 
arrived at St. Omers, Oates was seen much in his company. 
Hilsley repeated his evidence on the following day, at the trial 
of Langhorne, on which occasion another of the boys (whose 
name is not recorded) testified that Burnaby had mentioned in 
Oates’ presence the incident of the money. Six years later, 
Hilsley repeated his evidence at the trial of Oates for perjury, 
with no symptom that he felt “ confounded.” 

(iii) Another confused Old and New Styles. 

This was a boy named William Parry, who did not under- 
stand the terms, and thought that “Old Style” meant that to 
which he was accustomed at school. This he showed by 
speaking of it as “Old style according to the reckoning there,’ 
and “the old style deyond sea.” Using the term thus, he exactly 
agreed with the rest as to the date of Hilsley’s departure, 
(April 34), which was the point in question. Can it be pre- 
tended that such a mistake seriously impairs his credibility as 
a witness ? 

(iv) A third stated that whenever a scholar left the seminary 
the fact could not but be known to all his fellows. He was 
immediately contradicted by Gavan, who said that care was taken 
that the comings and goings of the seminarists should be unnoticed. 

Here Mr. Pollock’s anxiety to make the lock fit his key, 
has led him into a most extraordinary pitfall. Father Gavan 
did not contradict his own witness, but, on the contrary, cor- 
roborated what he said. The witness in question was not a 
new one, but the same boy Parry who talked of Old Style 
when he meant New; and this is the portion of his examina- 
tion with which we are now concerned : 


L.C./. What time was it that he [Oates] was there [at St. Omers] 
first ? 

Parry. He came thither in December. 

L.C.j. And did he stay there all the while ? 

Parry. He did not stir from the College till the end of June; and 
never went out but a day or two, as I know of. 
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L.C.J. Not as you know ‘of, but might not he go, and you not 
know of it? 

Parry, I am sure of it. 

L.C.J. How can you tell ? 

Parry. Not a scholar goes thence to England but the whole 
College rings of it. 

Gavan. And then, my Lord, when they go out they go in secular 
clothes, that none but must know when any person leaves the College. 


How—it may well be asked—has Mr. Pollock been led 
thus exactly to reverse what Gavan said? The answer is 
obvious enough, though not very edifying. He relies on 
the version given in Cobbett’s collection of State Trials, 
in which the little word du¢ has accidentally been omitted,’ 
and the passage runs “... that none must know... .” 
Upon this rather slight basis he has grounded his extraordinary 
paraphrase. And yet, even had Cobbett’s version alone been 
accessible to students, the whole context should surely suffice to 
show that the meaning could not possibly be that imagined by 
Mr. Pollock. It would certainly appear to be a strange mode 
of concealing the fact that a scholar was going away, to make 
him exchange the ordinary college garb for what was recog- 
nized as travelling dress, and—as Gavan argued—no surer 
means could be devised to attract the curious eyes of school- 
boys to his departure. Moreover, Oates himself immediately 
replied, that his case was an exception to the general rule, and 
that his departure and return passed unnoticed, because he was 
never seen “in a secular habit.” 

(v) Christopher Townley, after confessing before Sir William 
Waller that he did not see Oates daily . . . did not scruple to say 
at the trial that he had seen and spoken with him every day in 
April and May... . 

If this were so, it is hard to understand why the contra- 
diction was not cast in the witness’s teeth when he came into 
court. The examination before Waller was on the 28th of 
April, full six weeks before the trial at which he gave evidence. 
The record of it was, we know, at once forwarded by Waller to 


1 At the subsequent trial of Oates for perjury, Lord Gerard of Bromley thus 
testified to the same effect : ‘‘ Besides, my Lord, ’tis a thing as generally noted as a 
thing can be, that no scholar goes away from, or comes to the College of St. Omers, 
but it is particularly known to the whole house. It is the common news and 
discourse as much as any new occurrence is here about the town.” 

* I quote from the contemporary report of the trial, published under official 
authority in 1679. In Howell’s collection the words are correctly given. 
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head-quarters, and Scroggs, who must have seen it, was not 
the man to let slip so prime a chance of playing his favourite 
part of counsel for the prosecution. Nevertheless, Townley’s 
evidence actually evoked a compliment from him, a very rare 
circumstance. “The examination ran thus: 


L.CJ. Pray, how often did you see him? Did you see him every 
day? 

Townley. I conversed with him every day. He was partly a scholar 
and partly a Father,? and sat at a table by himself. . . . He went to 
school as the boys did, and was at a table [separate] from the Fathers, 
as the boys were, but apart and alone. 

L.C.j. But how often did you see him? Was it every other day ? 

Townley. Yes, I believe I did. 

L.C.J. What, for all April and all May ? 

Townley. Yes. 

L.C./. How came you to take such particular notice of it, that you 
can say you saw him every other day ? 

Townley. If I constantly dine with one, or if he be at a single 
table alone, he cannot be absent but I must take notice of it. And he 
was neither as a Father, nor as a scholar, but betwixt both, and 


therefore the more to be taken notice of. 
LZ.C.J. This then you say, He sitting by himself, and being distinct 


' Not only did Scroggs and his fellow judges freely interrupt the witnesses with 
hostile observations, but Oates himself was permitted to put in his oar as he 
chose. 

Thus, when Hilsley was questioned about his religion and after some hesitation 
confessed himself a Catholic, Justice Pemberton remarked, ‘* Be not ashamed of your 
religion, do not deny it; your Provincial here can give you a dispensation for what 
you say.” When Oates wished to ask the same witness whether he were a priest, 
and the question was disallowed by Scroggs as tending to incriminate the examinee 
(priesthood being a capital crime), Pemberton again observed, ‘‘ He is a boy very 
fit to make a Jesuit of.” When Parry had given evidence that on April 13, the very 
day when he said he started for England, Oates was in the infirmary at St. Omers, 
the latter broke in—‘‘ My Lord, I will show that this gentleman is not only a votary 
of the Jesuits, but hath been one of the Sodality several years. And they have 
dispensations, and are bound by an implicit obedience to say what the Jesuits bid 
them.” The witness Gifford having declared, ‘‘I can swear that I saw him at least 
till June, if I can believe my own eyes,”—Scroggs rejoined, ‘‘ Your religion does 
not allow you to believe your own eyes.” When in his summing-up the Chief Justice 
came to speak of the St. Omers witnesses, he told the jury—‘‘ You are to observe 
that they are proselytes and young striplings of their Church, which does indeed, in 
one respect or other, abuse all her disciples, and keeps them in a blind obedience, to 
pursue and effect all her commands.” 

In such circumstances, had the evidence procured by Waller contained any of the 
damning admissions which Mr. Pollock discovers, it is impossible to suppose that 
nothing more would be heard of them. 

2 Oates was at the time twenty-nine years old. 
priest he was admitted at St. Omers to qualify himself, being practically uneducated. 

Cc 


Professing a desire to become a 
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from all the others, you might more easily observe his absence, than 
any other’s. This is that you say? 

Townley. Yes, my Lord. 

L.C.J. You say well. Call another. 

Mr. Pollock apparently supposes that Townley in the year 
1679 spoke modern English and used words in the same sense 
as ourselves. He accordingly renders “conversed every day” 
by “saw and talked every day.” But, as is perfectly clear from 
the whole dialogue, the boy used the word, and the Chief 
Justice understood it, in the sense then universally accepted, 
as equivalent to “consorting” or “living with,’ which is 
abundantly exemplified by contemporary writers. Thus, John 
Ray, the naturalist, remarks that quadrupeds (unlike birds) 
never learn to talk, “though dogs and horses converse almost 
perpetually with men ;” and ‘again speaks of “ Cetaceous fishes 
which converse chiefly in the northern sea.” 

(vi) The same Townley deposed before Sir William Waller 
that Parry, Palmer, and Gifford were all absent from St. Omers 
while Oates was an tnmate of the Coilege. At the trial, these 
three were produced to give evidence of their personal knowledge 
that Oates had been there the whole of the time. 

In his haste to find evidence Mr. Pollock is here betrayed 
into a perversion of it, even more unpardonable than any we 
have yet considered. Christopher Townley did not depose to 
anything of the kind. He never said a word about Palmer, 
Gifford, and Parry being absent from St. Omers w/zle Oates was 
an inmate of the College. What he did depose was this : 


He further saith Mr. Parry, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Stapylton, the two 
Jacksons, and Henry Palmer and Charles Gifford, now prisoners with 
him,! were all absent from the College, and believeth that all those come 
to be evidence for the Lords in the Tower, &c.? 


The meaning of this is perfectly clear—that the individuals 
named were absent, not a year previously, in 1678, while 
Oates was still at St. Omers, but in April, 1679, when Townley 
made his deposition, and that they had come to England, like 
himself, in order to give evidence against Oates. This appears 
even more plainly from the answers made, evidently to similar 


1 The two last only were his fellow-captives. Henry Palmer’s real name was Fall, 
and Gifford’s was Coulster. Fall was also known as John Saunders. 

2 Fitzherbert MSS. sup. p. 152. The Lords in the Tower, were the Catholic 
Peers, Powis, Stafford, Petre, Arundell, and Belasyse, who were charged with com- 
plicity in the Plot. Stafford was subsequently condemned and executed. 
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questions, by his two fellow-prisoners, Fall and Gifford, whom 
Mr. Pollock has omitted to quote. Gifford says explicitly : 


At his coming away the two Jacksons, Mr. Parry, two of the Palmers, 
one Mr. Stapleton, and Mr. Townley, all young students, were absent 
out of the College. He likewise declares that the end of his coming to 
England was to prove Mr. Oates his being at St. Omers from Christmas 
was twelvemonth to the middle of June next following. Some of the 
forementioned absent persons this examinant believes might be come 
over for the same design and end with himself.! 


It was, indeed, the main object of Waller’s interrogatories to 
discover what evidence these boys were going to give, and 
Lord Castlemaine declares that it was the information thus 
obtained which forewarned Oates to endeavour to procure 
rebutting evidence that he had been in London at the time he 
said.* 

Such being the character of Mr. Pollock’s “facts,” it will 
hardly be said that he is warranted on the strength of them 
summarily to dismiss important witnesses as utterly unworthy 
of any credence whatever, and to consign their instructors to 
a pillory of infamy beside Titus Oates. 

But there are one or two other points of which sight should 
not be lost, if we would fully understand how far the historical 
method which he has adopted may affect the work of the most 


! Gifford, like Townley, elicited commendation from Scroggs : 

L.C.J. When came you from St. Omers ? 

Gifford. 1 came over about a month ago. 

L.C./._ Upon what occasion ? 

Gifford. To justify that Mr. Oates was there all the while he says he was here. 

1.C.J. You speak like an honest man, there is no hurt in that. 

Fenwick, We did send for him over. 

* Compendium, p. 31. It is remarkable that Mr. Pollock should make no 
mention of the statement appended by Waller to Gifford’s first confession (p. 149), 
and witnessed by two other men, but not signed by Gifford himself, to the effect that 
he admitted his instructions to be that he must, and would, swear as he was 
commanded, ‘‘ right or wrong.” Perhaps the character of the informer explains 
this omission, Waller, being known to have been an active and unscrupulous 
partisan, who while he zealously procured evidence for Oates, took care to look 
after his own interests. In Dryden’s Adsalom and Achitophel (Part II.), where 
Oates figures as ‘*Corah,” Waller is “‘ Arod :” 

But in the Sacred Annals of our Plot, 

Industrious Arod never be forgot : 

The labours of this midnight magistrate 

Might vie with Corah’s to preserve the State. 

In search of arms he failed not to lay hold 

On War's most powerful dangerous weapon— God. 

It was also said of him that he used to seize ‘‘ Broad-pieces” as Popish relics, 
because of the crosses upon them. 
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laborious student, so that he can see in the evidence at his 
disposal only what seems to harmonize with a preconceived 
idea. 

Mention has already been made of the subsequent trial of 
Oates for perjury, under James II. (May 8th, 1685), one of the 
counts on which he was arraigned being his alleged presence at 
the Jesuit “Consult” of 1678. Of this action, Mr. Pollock says 
nothing, merely mentioning its occurrence, and yet it undoubt- 
edly furnishes materials of the utmost value for the formation 
of a correct opinion as to matters concerning which we have 
heard him speak so positively. 

At the second trial, the St. Omers evidence was again gone 
into, even more fully than before, a still larger number of 
witnesses being produced who had been boys at the school 
when Oates was there. Of the twenty, or thereabouts, who 
then appeared, only two or three were the same as on the former 
occasion. Hilsley again denied that Oates travelled with him ; 
Burnaby, who met Hilsley on the road, testified that when he 
reached St. Omers, Oates thrust himself into his company ; 
and Parry repeated his former evidence, as did another, by 
name Doddington. The rest had not appeared in 1678. Never- 
theless, they told exactly the same story, which they confirmed 
by many striking particulars. When Oates objected that the 
witnesses brought against him were the same who had appeared 
before, and not been believed, the Attorney General (Sir Robert 
Sawyer) replied—* No, they are other men, but they bear the 
same testimony indeed.” Is it possible to suppose that they 
were all repeating a trumped up tale in which others had been 
tutored, or “parroted,” six years before? and that, when no longer 
at school, or under Jesuit control, they would say exactly the 
same as had—‘“those young Sophisters,—ready enough to assert 
anything that their Superiors would suggest or have them do”?! 
One of the new witnesses deserves special remark, namely, 
Samuel Morgan, who since leaving St.Omers had not only 
declared himself a Protestant, but had become a beneficed 
clergyman of the Church of England.2 Yet his evidence in 
support of his former school-fellows was singularly precise and 
convincing, 


1 Some account of the Tryals of the Five notorious Jesuits, Popish Priests, and 
Traytors, &c., 1679, p. 6. 

* This is evidently the same individual whose letter to his father is printed by 
Mr. Pollock (p. 380) from the Longleat MSS. From this letter it is clear that he 
was never a Catholic in more, perhaps, than name. 
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It might surely have been expected that Mr. Pollock would 
consider all this at least as important as the rumour reported by 
Algernon Sidney. 

Another matter which appears to merit more attention than 
it has received at our author’s hands, is concerned with the 
rebutting evidence procured by Oates, to refute the St. Omers 
story, and to show that he was really in London at the time of 
the “Consult.” That this was worthless, and considerably 
worse, Mr. Pollock indeed acknowledges. Of the seven witnesses 
who were called, only two, he tells us, gave evidence of any 
real weight—namely, Smith, Oates’ old schoolmaster, and Clay, 
“a disreputable Dominican friar,’ and he adds—“ Both were 
afterwards proved to have been suborned by Oates, and to 
have perjured themselves.”” But even such an admission is far 
from doing justice to the subject. As was pointed out by 
Father Gavan, who took the lead in the defence of the accused, 
if the witnesses adduced on behalf of Oates were to be believed, 
Oates himself was hopelessly perjured. He declared that he 
was in England on the 24th of April (English reckoning), and 
for a few days before and after, only six or seven from first to 
last ; it being a main point with him that his absence from 
St. Omers had been so brief as to attract no notice on the part 
of his companions. But of his witnesses, one swore to having 
seen him at the end of March or beginning of April, another 
that he had dined with him on the 6th of May, others that they 
had seen him about Whit Sunday, which that year fell on the 
19th of the same month, and even after that festival. We have 
seen how profoundly the Chief Justice was shocked because 
the boy Cox could not say for certain whether Oates took his 
final departure from St.Omers in June or July. When, how- 
ever, these other discrepancies, which might appear more vital, 
were urged, he saw things in quite another light, making the 
following lucid observations : 


Perchance Dr. Oates may not be precise enough, but look you here, 
these witnesses do not speak so exactly to a day or two, or three, or 
four or five, but to the latter end of April; now why might they not 
see him the latter end of April and the beginning of May, and yet 
stand very well with Mr. Oates’ testimony, who says he was landed here 


1 P 2Af 
> 345- 
2 It may be remarked that Sir William Waller co-operated with Oates in this 
transaction, and that Smith afterwards published a full account of it. (Zwtrigues of the 


Popish Plot laid open, 1685.) 
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about the 17th of April, and staid here about six or seven days? How 
nice would you have them be in that case, which because they are 
honest, they will not be. 

L.C.J. North. You make your defence to depend upon an uncertainty 
of time, which no mortal man can ever remember;.. . and so 
Mr. Oates is still an upright and good witness. 


Whatever may be thought of such judicial utterances from 
the point of view of justice and common-sense, they are highly 
instructive for our present purpose. Though Scroggs and his 
fellows lived in the pre-scientific days, they, anticipated the 
modern historical method which we have been engaged in con- 
sidering. They too started with an hypothesis, an assumption 
that they already knew the hidden springs by which the facts 
they were to investigate must be actuated. Inspired by this 
assurance they had little difficulty in finding everywhere what 
they expected to find, and discovered in every piece of evidence 
a lock to be opened by means of their own key. And although 
the motives by which our modern historian has been led to 
adopt his fundamental assumption, are undoubtedly widely 
different from those which influenced these unprincipled time- 
servers, it does not appear from the sample of his work which 
has occupied our attention that, so far as the interests of history 
are concerned, the result is very different. As has been said, the 
particular point which has been dealt with is but a specimen of 
Mr. Pollock’s work throughout, and were the task worth the 
time and labour it would demand, similar examples might be 
indefinitely multiplied. But it can hardly be necessary to treat 
so seriously a book which contradicts every principle on which 
history should be written, and, for all its show of research and 
erudition, is nothing but a work of the imagination. 

j.c. 








Vita Nuova. 


It was not perhaps altogether chance or convenience that 
determined the Christian Church after sundry variations to fix 
the commemoration of the Saviour’s birth at the season of the 
winter solstice, thus, as in other instances, baptizing and 
hallowing the pagan solemnities in honour of the sun-god, and 
making the old error a symbol and vehicle of the new truth. 
For it is a season in which hope dawns upon the very blackest 
of darkness, and which marks a turning-point in the year’s life ; 
the beginning of a steady process of recovery. And yet the 
event is one that takes place in silence and obscurity ; nor are 
its consequences in any way noticeable for a considerable time. 
What with storms and clouds and mists, the days that follow 
the solstice are often darker than those that went before, and it 
is only in retrospect, after long intervals, that we can assure 
ourselves of a substantial improvement. Yet under all appear- 
ances to the contrary we know that there is a sure ground for 
our hope, and that we need only wait patiently for the inevitable 
results of natural causes that are already at work. /am hicms 
transtit ; even now in the very deepest winter of our discontent, 
we may say that virtually the winter is over, that “ the darkness 
is past and the true light now shineth.” 

And was not the birth of Christ such a solstice in the brief 
year of human history ? Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita— 
at the moral mid-point of man’s journey from earth to Heaven 
He came, when our feet had wandered farthest from the way of 
peace, and we were sitting in darkness and in the shadow of 
death. Noiselessly and in the obscurity of the world’s night 
He came; and men slumbered on heedless of the mighty 
revolution that had been effected in the spiritual heavens. 
When they rose in the morning, the earth seemed to them no 
other than it had ever been, and yet it had received into its 
bosom the seed of a new order of life which was to spring 
up and spread abroad and transform the whole face of creation. 
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No less a transformation than when, perhaps, at some remote 
point in the countless ages of the world’s past history, God's 
Spirit breathed the first breath of physical life into the dead 
clay of inorganic nature; or when upon that kingdom of life 
He caused another kingdom as it were, to descend from Heaven 
and brought the world of sensation and feeling to birth: or 
when finally, the world of reason and will supervened, and the 
earth became the heritage of man. We are wont to picture 
these transformations to ourselves as sudden and cataclysmic ; 
but with no reason and against all analogy or -likelihood ; yet 
beyond question, there was a given moment, an indivisible 
“now” that marked the transition in each case from the old 
order to the new; a moment when some event as seemingly 
ordinary as the birth of Mary’s Child, was hailed with a Glorza 
zn excelsis by the angels of God as the dawn of a new creation ; 
“when the morning stars sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted with joy.” 

It was, however, rather in the history of man than in the 
history of Nature, in the rational, moral, and spiritual order, 
that a revolution was effected by the birth of Jesus—none the 
less real for that, but rather the more. But whereas the lower 
levels of being are moulded passively by the creative hands, 
and superimposed one upon another by the unresisted, all- 
pervading, all-sustaining Will of God, the strata of spiritual 
development are wrought only through the free instrumentality 
of the spirit itself. ‘“ He Who made us without our consent 
cannot save us without our consent.” These new worlds are 
the work of man himself; of God in man. And by a new 
world we here understand the home, the medium, the 
surroundings in which a new kind of life is lived, and to whose 
conditions, laws, and ends, the soul must learn to adapt itself, 
now yielding, now resisting, and thus entering into the wider 
life of the whole system as a member does into that of a living 
organism. 

Thus, for example, we can see how as an instrument of 
Nature and of the Divine will, man is the creator of that social 
order in which he dwells, whose laws he obeys, whose ends he 
secures, and how as a social being he rises to a new level of life. 
And we can see the successive stages by which tribes and clans 
are welded into nations and kingdoms, and how these are knit 
together into the unity of a civilization; and how the whole 
process tends towards a far off federation of all humanity. We 
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can see how, in each case, it is not a mere passing from less to 
greater, but a transition from a lower to a higher kind of life 
that takes place. It is a new sentiment that has been wakened 
in the human soul; a deeper stratum that has been laid bare ; 
a wider outlook that has been revealed; a truer, a diviner, 
a more universal and all-inclusive self that has been disclosed. 
Yet that such a new world may be established it is not enough 
that it be conceived in the thought and fostered in the heart of 
those isolated units who, when the times are ripening to such 
a transformation, stand forth here and there as the first lonely 
flowers that herald the spring. Nor is it even enough that 
through these, others be wakened from slumber, and the fire 
kindled from soul to soul, and an “acceptable people prepared.” 

A world means unity, order, system, concentration ; it 
means the welding together of many into one; the binding 
of scattered parts into a whole. It calls for a Master, a creative 
Personality, one who shall be a sign unto the nations, a sign to 
be spoken against, that the thoughts of many hearts may be 
revealed ; who shall gather together, control, and direct all this 
spiritual energy; who shall define and explain men’s vague 
aspirations and tell them clearly what it is they would be at. 
Round such a centre men of a like spirit will cluster themselves 
and form by their union a new world, a new order of being 
which, as a whole, will proceed to develope itself according to 
the logic of its governing idea. And to this world each member 
belongs more fully in the measure that he appropriates and 
reproduces in himself the gencral thought, the general will, the 
general action, less vaguely and weakly, more intensely and 
distinctly ; in the measure that he enters more deeply by 
sympathetic intelligence into the life of each of his fellow- 
members singly, and of all collectively ; in the measure that he 
lives in the whole body and the whole body lives in him. 

And all this is verified in the minor worlds of particular 
human interests ; in the world of each several art or enterprize. 
In every case there is the same confluence of the spiritual 
labours of multitudes to the building up of a speculative or 
a practical system, to which all contribute and which all appro- 
priate in some measure or other ; which is the instrument and 
condition of the wakening and development of that particular 
kind of spirit-life in each. We enter into the science, the 
history, the art, the religion, the politics of our age and country 
as we enter into its language, which we piece together day by 
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day from the first disjointed stammerings of infancy until in 
some measure the whole speech-system is reproduced in our 
own mind and organs of utterance. The inner life is dependent 
on the outer environment ; were there no speech-world around 
us there would be no speech-life within us: for that life consists 
in the building up and reproduction of that world within 
ourselves according to the manner of our own individuality. 

What then was that world which came to birth with Christ ? 
What manner of life was it for which a fitting sphere and 
theatre was then founded ? : 

We may understand this better if we notice the manner 
in which the life of rational selfishness supervenes upon that of 
merely animal selfishness. The selfishness of the child or the 
savage is to a large extent witless and short-sighted ; impulse 
rules everywhere: the strongest feeling of the moment carries 
the day ; it is to the narrower world of the here and now, and 
not to the wider world of the distant and future that action 
is adapted; it is by sensations and imaginings, not by ideas, 
that conduct is governed. And the result of all this improvi- 
dence is a quick though meagre harvest of enjoyment, followed 
by poverty and eventual starvation. But no creature in which 
there is any rudiment of reason lives so recklessly as this, while 
the very animals themselves are saved from such suicide by 
instincts of provident self-denial that are stronger than sense. 

In the service of the body and for its ends and enjoyments 
the rational powers of the soul are first wakened from slumber ; 
contrivance, invention, calculation, increase the range of life’s 
lower possibilities; the natural herding together of men for 
purposes of protection and efficiency is perfected by artifice 
and takes the form of a law-governed society. Later, this same 
reason which was introduced to serve, remains to rule and 
asserts itself as an independent and higher kind of life to which 
that of the senses is but ministerially co-operative. Certain 
spiritual pleasures, goods, and values are brought to life inci- 
dentally, and, once tasted, become objects of deliberate quest. 
Reason itself discovers the laws of these experiences, and thus 
brings them more and more under our control, and opens up 
new worlds correlative to new modes of life—the world of art 
and the world of speculation and of other spiritual interests— 
worlds which exist in the whole organized community of minds 
and wills, in some sort absolutely and independently of each 
separate member of that community, and yet which are consti- 
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tuted by the labours of all and reproduced more or less fully in 
the mind and will of each. Yet such a life, however spiritual 
and “over-animal,” need not be in any true sense over-natural 
or supernatural. 

A life is natural so far as it is passively submitted to the 
laws of nature; so long as its governing impulses are imposed 
upon us in spite of ourselves, and are not freely chosen and 
actively accomplished. However extensively we may use our 
reason and freedom in a life devoted to pleasure so as to 
secure the greatest measure of the best kind of pleasure; 
we are passive under the dominion of pleasure itself; we are 
as slaves using our liberty and intelligence in the service of 
another whom we cannot resist if we would ; and so far our life 
is dominantly natural, though subordinately free. Nor is the 
case substantially changed when instead of the lower and more 
animal, we seek the higher and more spiritual forms of self- 
gratification; for we are still governed by the essentially 
“natural” self-seeking instinct. Victorious over sensuality we 

, remain passive and enslaved under the sway of a refined egoism. 

Our interest in the world to which we belong may be purely 
self-seeking ; we may give, perhaps, only in order to get; and 
serve only that at last we may rule. Even the outward 
semblance of an ethical and religious life may cover a subtle 
rorm of self-interest fatal to their very essence, which is dis- 
interestedness. Men may seek virtue simply as the choicest 
and most valuable of spiritual adornments ; and they may run 
up bills of merits and indulgences against Almighty God with 
a supernatural thriftiness that is hardly distinguishable in its 
last motive from worldly avarice and rapacity. Whatever 
heroism of faith and spiritual prudence may be involved in 
a life governed ultimately and exclusively by a regard for one’s 
own eternal well-being, it cannot be denied that such a motive 
is fundamentally as natural, as inborn, as is the instinct that 
bids every animal fight for its own life and pleasure; it is not 
one that we acquire and strengthen and develope by our cwn 
free action ; it belongs to us as we are made; not, as we make 
ourselves; we find it in us and we are passive under its 
influence ; it is easier to obey than to resist it. 

It would be however a pedantic bit of philosophical analysis 
to consider these stages of spiritual growth as existing each in 
its purity and as succeeding one another in an order of genesis 
answering exactly to their logical order. All that can be got 
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out of man has been in him from the first ; the only difference 
that is effected through the work of education and self-develop- 
ment is a re-arrangement and ordering of the chaotic forces 
of his spiritual nature, a repression of the lower, an accentuation 
of the higher ; a weakening of determinism, a strengthening 
of freedom; a subjection of Nature, an exaltation of Spirit. 
If, from the very first, reason had not mingled to some little 
measure in the tumult of man’s untrained passions and appetites, 
it could never have been pressed into their service and eventually 
educated to a sense of its own independent rights and of its 
superiority to its despotic masters. : 

Thus, too, the life of spiritual egoism that we have just 
described, however it may be accentuated and indulged and 
systematized can no more attain to a perfect repression of all 
higher, than of all lower, tendencies. We stand inevitably 
between earth and heaven, and each claims its own in us. We can 
no more escape the gnawings of conscience than the gnawings 
of bodily hunger ; we may starve, but we can no more kill our 
sympathy with the Divine Will than with the sufferings, joys, 
and desires of our fellow-animals, human or other. The “ Palace 
of Art” which we would build for our souls turns at last to 
a maddening “chamber of horrors ;” the self that would make 
even ethics and religion, no less than art and knowledge, its 
servants, falls Dagon-wise to the earth time after time. It was 
not made to stand but to hang—*“ to hang,” not passively, but 
as one who grasps for dear life an outstretched hand that holds 
him over the abyss. “ /psius sumus ; Ipse fecit nos”—We are 
not our own; we are His for He made us. Long before 
theology has thus given embodiment and form to the gropings 
of the will that seeks to know and fulfil itself, certain confused 
presentiments and sporadic manifestations of a higher sort of 
life, directed to over-individual and universal ends and entailing 
the conquest of the natural self, are mingled with even the most 
narrowly selfish impulses. Even where there is no answering 
desire or effort there is at times a clear sense of ends that claim 
our service and self-subjection; of things that we ought to 
do irrespective of all personal consequences ; of an order to be 
realized through our instrumentality in the interest of some 
Universal Will whose instruments we are; a sense of objective 
ends that “ought” to concern us more than any subjective 
and separate end, just because we “ought” to overcome that 
subjective separateness and identify ourselves spiritually and 
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freely with an universal self or will. The life so manifested 
is an “over-natural” life in the sense that it is wholly free and 
active, in no wise passive or determined as to its governing end. 
It is not driven on by an implanted impulse of self-care to 
purely subjective ends, with choice merely as to the means and 
method of attainment; but consists in the free appropriation 
of universal ends beyond and above our own, and in the active 
abnegation of these latter; in the effectual and practical 
recognition of our position as instruments for the expression 
of an eternal and infinite will which is concerned with each 
of us separately only because it is concerned with all. Only 
through our own spiritual industry and energy can such a 
love come to dominate over us as “a second nature ”—as 
an habitual spring of action. It is offered to us, not forced 
upon us; it is for us to accept it, to root it in ourselves, to 
foster and develope it. This is the Vzta Nuova, the Divine life 
with which we identify ourselves; dying to the old that we 
may live to the new. Henceforth our services to society and 
‘to mankind at large are not rendered merely in the spirit of 
a do ut des contract ; nor measured by reference to self as a 
centre from which our affection shades off on every side; but 
are expressions of that Will with whom there is no respect 
of persons; whose rain and sunshine bless the evil with the 
good, the just and the unjust, “who giveth to all men liberally 
and upbraideth not.” It is no subtle form of spiritual self- 
complacency, no mere deference to taste and refinement, to 
educational and social influences, that prompts our conformity 
to ethical standards; but the conviction that they are the best 
attainable expression of that universal Reason, which we must 
serve irrespective of (though not to the exclusion of) all private 
reward and advantage. And even when this nebulous will, this 
diffused goodness, concentrates and defines itself in the con- 
ception of a Supreme and Infinite Spirit, our religion must be 
purged of all reference to a falsely separate and independent 
self, and must tend to the grafting of that self into the spiritual 
society and organism of which the Divine Spirit is the Head 
and unitive principle ; so that we shall no longer live but He 
shall live in us. “ Merit” in a sense may yet be sought, but 
only as willed for us; not as willed dy us; not as our will, but as 
His. Reward and punishment are simply forgotten in a sort of 
blind and loving fatalism that seeks not to peer into the future 
or to picture its inconceivable conditions, but rests satisfied in 
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the assurance of the eternal fulfilment of that will which we 
have made our own,—which is all that now matters: God will 
not forget those who forget themselves for His sake. 

Though offered to our free acceptance, and consisting in a 
self-determined and not in a natural and inborn mode of action, 
this life of self-renouncing identification with God is not 
introduced as it were from outside. Rather it results from the 
unearthing and revelation of something buried at the lowest 
depths of our spiritual being,—deep down where its roots and 
fibres are seen to spread out under the soil and_to make one 
continuous net-work with those of all finite spirits, the whole 
clinging to the breasts of that common mother-earth from whom, 
by whom, and in whom they move and have their being. It is 
this general and divine life that, as has been said, stirs in us 
from time to time, even in the earliest stages of our animalism 
and selfishness, and is shown in isolated acts of disinterested 
goodness, of justice, of truthfulness, of self-sacrificing devo- 
tion. And these are often occasioned and almost accidentally 
elicited in the prosecution of the lower sort of life: they come 
to us as discoveries of a new power in us; they awake a new 
sort of emotion and sentiment. From mere curiosities of 
experience they are gradually made the object of clearer 
observation and reflection, of definite systematic quest, very 
much in the same way as the esthetic sense in general or the 
musical sense in particular is formed in us and from stray 
fragments and simple elements is wrought into an organic 
system. The last stage is reached only when this “ ethico- 
religious” taste, as we might call it, this life of disinterested 
goodness, is recognized as our highest destiny, as the key to the 
restlessness of our will, as what must be the dominant motive 
of our actions, as that final achievement of our upward growth: 
to which the phases of animalism and egoism were but the 
humble and necessary preludes. With that recognition it 
becomes our chief aim to expand and systematize this new 
life, to make ourselves masters and creators of this spiritual 
music ; co-ordinating the simple disconnected elements of our 
first experiences into groups of higher and higher complexity, 
and these, into an all-comprehensive unity. 

But this labour could never be carried to any degree of 
perfection by the isolated individual—could such be found. As 
in other departments of the spirit-life, so in this, we inherit the 
results of the collective experience of past generations and can 
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appropriate them to some degree ; reproducing within ourselves 
the religion, just as we reproduce the language or the knowledge 
or the morals of our age and time. It is through contact with 
this outside world of religion that our own religious life is 
wakened, stimulated, and trained; and that we are enabled to 
start with a large capital instead of an empty purse. Not 
indeed that life consists in assimilation, but that our power of 
vital production and origination is conditioned by the nutriment 
we receive. But we may not degrade this outside world into 
a mere instrument of our own spiritual advantage; if we are 
the children, we are also the servants of the spiritual com- 
munion to which we belong; we receive in order that we may 
give, and consume only that we may produce. To perpetuate 
and to further the kingdom of art and of knowledge should be 
the aim of every subject of those kingdoms ; and, similarly, to 
deepen, elevate, and extend the dominion of religion over the 
human heart and conscience is itself the principal work of 
religion in the individual, whose separate self is merged in the 
general self; whose particular will is lost in the Divine and 
Universal Will. 

Now, as in the individual the Divine life of disinterested 
goodness shows itself at first sporadically, in solitary and dis- 
connected acts, and cannot be unified and systematized till it 
is deliberately chosen as an object of pursuit—just as some art 
or science might be chosen ; so in the history of mankind there 
have been essays of innumerable kinds towards the construction 
of some satisfying universal religion which shall possess the 
same absolute validity for all times and races as science 
possesses : attempts to give to the collected results of individual 
religious experience the character of an organized world or 
system; to find some expression, however inadequate and 
symbolic, of the nature and laws of the spiritual order that 
will explain and harmonize the aspirations of man’s deeper 
will and possess the truth of a practical guide to a divine life, 
and serve to call forth his noblest capacities of love and 
devotion. For the will’s world is the world of ideals; not of 
that which is, but of that which ought to be, can be, and shall 
be. Its life is one not of passive submission to the present ; 
but of active self-adaptation to the future. Hence every 
religion presses forward by hope and effort to some new 
order of things, some heaven, some promised land—which is the 
expression, always more or less materialized, of its ideal ; of its 
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attempt to explain the yearnings of the will for a fuller life. 
But as with the worlds of sciences and arts, so with that of 
religion. The rude and barbarous sciences of simpler times 
were at variance and could never unite into one great system 
with a capacity of rapid and endless development because each 
of them failed to strike the great central principles and laws 
that govern the grouping and succession of phenomena. 
Fanciful and ingenious hypotheses might with a little forcing 
lead to considerable unifications, but eventually they broke 
down; nor could such coincidence be expected in subjective 
fancies as would make universal agreement possible. So too 
however near in many respects religions might come to guessing 
the riddle of man’s soul, yet there could be no agreement, no 
universal validity, till some one should strike the mark fair in 
the centre ; should seize the root-principle of the whole affair. 
Till then, these attempted worlds or systems were bound to 
crumble to pieces one after another, to break down just as 
inadequate hypotheses break down. But given such a dis- 
covery or revelation and the foundations of the religious world 
are laid for ever. There may be yet much building and un- 
building to do; for the application and development of principles 
is an infinite task; but with the true principle and the true 
method the work is virtually accomplished. Sooner or later all 
competitors must come to terms or must perish. “When that 
which is perfect is come then that which is in part is done away.” 
When the true King is born omnes gentes servient ei: all nations 
must serve Him, and offer Him gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

In this way, therefore, it may be said that the birth of Christ 
was virtually the creation of a new world, of a new spiritual 
kingdom which is the proper and adequate home or environ- 
ment of the soul’s eternal life, in which the possibilities of its 
subjective and individual religion are Jiberated from all bonds 
and furnished with innumerable facilities of development ; and 
that with the fundamental principles of the Gospel a religion 
of universal and eternal validity was established, before which 
all others are proved merely tentative types and shadows of 
that substance, prophetic gropings and searchings analogous to 
those gropings after science of early nature-lore—efforts not 
without value as ministering, albeit imperfectly to life, and still 
more as leading the way to the fuller truth; yet failing of that 
certain and abundant fruitfulness which is secured only under 
the guidance of the ultimate laws of life and nature. 
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The Birth of Christ was virtually the birth of that Kingdom 
of Heaven among men which is the antithesis to the kingdom 
of Satan; it was the death-wound of that worldliness against 
which every religion with its hopes of another or of an altered 
world is a protest. It meant a change of valuations, a levelling 
of mountains, a raising of valleys, a setting down of the mighty, 
an exaltation of the lowly, a choosing of the poor, the weak, 
and the foolish, a repudiation of the rich and the wise and the 
strong. This was the substance of the Evangel, the good news 
given to the shepherds by angels and symbolized in the poverty, 
obscurity, and abjection of the birth in the manger—a conception 
true to the essential spirit of Christianity. Here was embodied 
for all time the Divine denial of that false and lying estimate of 
man’s nature and destiny which was the root-principle of the 
kingdom of spiritual darkness. What was before a vague 
suspicion, a timidly utteréd paradox, on the part of a few, came 
now, “to you and to all men” with the force of a divinely 
revealed truth to abide for ever and to work itself out to its 
last consequences. No less a change of standpoint was thus 
effected in the moral order, than was effected in man’s view of : 
Nature when after certain waverings, first of reasonable and: 
then of unreasonable doubt, he saw this earth of his childish 
dreams torn from its proud place as the core of creation, 
wrapped round by ministering and protecting heavens, and 
degraded toa mere satellite of one of a million suns “lost in 
the star-dust sown through space.” Parallel to this is the 
change in man’s view of the spiritual world when self is 
de-centralized for ever: when all his significance and value is 
seen to derive from the Whole which lives in him and works 
through him, from that Divine and universal Spirit or Will whose 
he is and whom he serves. Not till this annihilation of his 
independent claims becomes the deepest conviction of his soul, 
will he cease from attempts to re-establish his centrality, to 
make the interests of the social, moral, and religious order circle 
round his own, to make even the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness instrumental to his own happiness. And yet in 
thus seeking to save his life he loses it; whereas by losing it 
willingly he saves it, and takes it up glorified and transfigured : 
he lives no longer but God lives in him. And this is the life- 
giving principle which is embodied in the poverty, obscurity, 
and humility of God made man, of the Divine life translated 
into human terms. It is the proud self-centralism, hostile to 
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the supreme claims of the Divine and universal good, that 
constitutes the venom of worldliness ; of the greedy acquisitive- 
ness described as:the love of money or the idolatry of avarice ; 
of the struggle for pre-eminence and reputation ; of the rush for 
pleasure and selfish gratification; of the lust of power and 
dominion over others ; and of all that neglect and violation of 
the feelings of others that ensues from this self-worship. And 
it is the de-centralization of self, its absolute subordination to 
the Divine and universal will that lends its lustre to the poverty, 
simplicity, suffering, and self-denial of Him who came not to 
lord it over His brethren, but to wash their -feet, not to be 
served, but to serve and to give His life a ransom for many. 

Such is the inversion of all worldly estimates and values 
established by Christ’s revelation of the Divine life as lived in 
and through man by Him who was in the bosom of the Father— 
“divine,” for it is the life of that Father Himself whose love 
makes Him the servant of His own creatures; the bondsman 
of His own laws. Christ then is the Creator of the Kingdom of 
Heaven in that He seized, proclaimed, embodied, and established 
the central principle of man’s spiritual or divine life and brought 
into the unity of an universally valid system, what had 
previously been apprehended vaguely and piecemeal ; and had 
therefore lacked a sure criterion and a method of continual 
development. 

But the turn of the year is marked by no sudden shock or 
catastrophe. Noiselessly and when men are asleep the world 
glides past that point of its orbit which is at once the term 
of its darkness and the dawn of its hope. Even now after two 
thousand years there is, at first sight, little to indicate the 
presence of a divine kingdom on earth, of a new order of life 
and being; the little leaven of divinity seems lost and over- 
whelmed in the insipid mass of every-day humanity. And yet 
if we look more closely at the surest index of such transforma- 
tion, z¢., at public ethical standards and principles of moral 
criticism, we shall see evidence of a great revolution, that may, 
in the sense already defined, be said to date from the birth 
of Mary’s Son; little as peoples or individuals may have 
conformed their conduct to those standards, yet they accept 
them as above dispute and apply them as decisive to the 
actions of their neighbours; we see selfishness and vanity 
condemned, and disinterestedness applauded; we see the 
absolute rights of truth and justice proclaimed as superior to 
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all particular interests ; we see the claims of the spirit set above 
those of the letter; the praises of liberty are at least on the 
lips of all; the spiritual equality of men is allowed to be all 
important, and their social differences are viewed as superficial 
and insignificant ; similarly the barriers that divide nations and 
races are, in theory, dissolved by the truth of man’s universal 
brotherhood in the household of God. We do not say these 
standards were unknown before Christ, but that Christianity 
has impressed them upon a civilization that is destined to 
dominate and endure, and that has already got a lasting grip 
of the world such as those of earlier ages never knew. 

Truly, at present, this Western world of ours is far from 
ideal, and is full of woful corruptions and divisions ; everything 
is in a state of ferment—the powers of life and death, the 
principles of progress and decay, the wheat of the Gospel and 
the tares of worldliness, sensuality, and devilry—all in fierce 
conflict and confusion ; and yet who can doubt that the little 
leaven will be at last victorious? If in a thousand matters the 
stable East puts us to shame and can afford to despise us, 
as sober age despises wanton youth ; yet is not all this restless- 
ness and change and tumult of ours the necessary accompani- 
ment of a work of development—of the quick transition from 
one uncouth embryonic stage to another ; is it not a sign of 
life and growth? Is there not a sort of virtue and order that 
comes merely from the natural determinism of established habit 
and custom ; the regularity of a mill that grinds on, year in and 
year out ; a social mechanism like that of a bee-hive that bears 
a semblance of life, and which in many points contrasts favour- 
ably at first sight with the meagre results of a more conscious 
intelligent and spontaneous activity; whereas in truth these 
alone are truly vital and to be accounted evidence of spiritual 
life and liberty? May it not be said that our Western life is 
less of a passive process determined wholly by the natural laws 
that govern the growth and decay of peoples; and more of an 
active, self-determined progress due to the conscious and free 
co-operation of man with those same laws which his reason has 
mastered ; that in becoming self-conscious and self-critical the 
West has taken its destiny into its own hands and shaken off 
the illusions of fatalism? It is just the transition to this 
reflective stage that marks the progressive races off from the 
barbarous or savage; a new mode of knowledge is correlative 
to a new mode of life and action. 
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Without attempting to define exactly how much each owes 
to the other, or how far each is the product of the other, we 
may affirm that Christianity and this Western Civilization of 
ours are bound up together; and this, notwithstanding the 
strained relations now prevailing between the newest fashion 
of the latter and the oldest fashion of the former. Even were 
there no possible cure for this mutual misunderstanding it 
would remain for ever true that, the ethical and religious 
atmosphere of the modern world, nay even the character of 
its very immorality and irreligion, has been determined by 
the Gospel of Christ. The underlying assumptions of pro- 
gressiveness, the belief in some perhaps undefinable value and 
significance in human life, individual, social, and racial ; in 
some collective good whose vaguely-guessed nature will reveal 
itself in the measure that men work for it; the conviction that 
action and not rest is to be desired; that to struggle and 
overcome is the condition of a fuller life and liberty ; in short, 
all the strenuous virility that distinguishes West from East finds 
itself divinely idealized in the agonizing Christ on His Cross 
labouring even to death for His friends, for His people, for His 
race; for the future as against the present and the past; for 
the ideal as against the actual; for the Kingdom that has yet 
to come ; for the Will that has yet to be accomplished on earth 
as it is in Heaven. True, this doctrine of life in action had 
and still has to struggle with the principles of pessimism and 
their ethical corollaries wherewith the religions which it sup- 
planted were permeated through influences deriving from the 
East. Translating itself of necessity as closely as possible into 
the language and thought-forms of those religions, Christianity 
was forced to imbibe some measure of a spirit directly counter 
to its own. There was enough on the surface of the Gospel 
narrative from which to build up an image of Christ more 
consonant to received and conventional ideals of the religious 
character; and here and there at times a mild, submissive, 
emasculate type of sanctity obscured that of the virile 
fearless enthusiast, the resistless foe of the rulers of this 
world’s darkness; the strenuously active assertor of God’s 
rights, the ruthless assailant of all pretence and unreality, of all 
selfishness and oppression. Nor were Buddhistic prepossessions 
easily disentangled from the ascetical and mystical teaching of 
the Church—perverted motives of austerity, world-flight, and 
self-annihilation ; of intellectual, volitional, and emotional 
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petrifaction ; of fatalistic inaction and apathy, whose logical 
basis lay in a negation of the first presuppositions of the 
Gospel. The fact that this latter also postulated an absolute 
self-denial, though for directly contrary ends and motives, 
rendered such confusion all the more easy and _ persistent. 
The Crucifix might be read two ways, as death for the sake 
of death; or as death for the sake of life; as inspired by 
despair or as inspired by hope; as the most absolute sub- 
mission to evil or as the most absolute resistance of evil ; 
as the utmost extinction of life, or as the fullest expression 
of life. But if it was the annihilation of the separate self, it was 
the triumphant assertion of the universal self, of that Divine 
Will which lives in us all; and it is to this true reading of it that 
our civilization owes its virility, its energetic faith in life; its 
belief in work for work’s sake. If it rounds on its own per- 
versions of the very creed that it lives on, it is on principles 
learnt from that creed but understood perversely or perversely 
applied. Jz hoc signo vinces; it is through the Cross it has 
triumphed and will triumph, for victory is with the strong, with 
those who have learnt to conquer and sacrifice themselves—not 
idly, but for the sake of universal ideals—whose will-power and 
self-dominion has been developed by the true asceticism of faith 
and hope and divine charity, and not starved by the pseudo- 
asceticism of pessimistic despair. 

It would be folly to deny that this New Life is as yet 
overwhelmed with the forces of death, with the principles of 
worldliness now opposing it openly, now hypocritically in alliance 
with it; but such an admission need not shake our confidence in 
its ultimate prevalence. 

What then does this modern world of ours owe to Christ? 
And why should it look upon Christmas as its own birth-day? 
It owes Him, at the very least and lowest estimate, a clear 
conception and formulation of that spiritual life which stirs 
from time to time in every man and raises him above the 
egoistic stand-point to a divine level and makes him a free 
and willing instrument of the Eternal Will; of that life which 
other religions had in some measure systematized and explained 
by tentative and inadequate hypotheses and constructions, but 
whose root-idea He first of all seized and embodied and 
exemplified, thus rendering possible its complete and success- 
ful development into a whole system or “world” of religion— 
valid always and everywhere, even as true science is valid. 
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Every subsequent development, as it is called, of Christian 
doctrine is legitimate and true with a sort of practical truth 
so far as it is controlled and fashioned by the spirit of this 
fundamental conception—so far, that is, as it embodies and 
fixes in the symbolism of sense, or in the schemata of the 
understanding, some new deepening or extension or refinement 
of that same spirit of disinterested devotion to the Divine Will. 
Such symbols and schemata are a true, if ever inadequate, 
expression of the divine in man, an utterance in which the 
love that moves in his heart seeks to present itself to his mind 
and reveal itself in his speech and life. The same spirit of 
Love which, poured into our hearts, first makes us cry Abba, 
Father, does not rest there, but as it deepens and strengthens 
it demands clearer notions of this Fatherhood as explanatory 
of its new developments. And after the Father it shows us 
the Son and the Spirit and gradually builds up the whole 
structure of the Christian Creed and religious teaching, as it 
were, of that world to which the life of the divine love is related, 
and to which it adapts itself. Not in this state of being, and 
perhaps never, can we come face to face with what we here 
figure to ourselves in shadows and enigmas; yet these though 
ever inadequate are true if they bear the criterion of life ; if they 
are proved in action to express and to foster an expansion 
of the spirit of Charity shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost and first poured out on mankind in its fulness by Jesus 
Christ. He is the creator of this new spiritual system or world 
under whose influence our civilization has been shaped. Hence 
even two thousand years ago when the Son of Mary was born, 
in the silence and obscurity of the night, the world slipped 
past its spiritual solstice, and the kingdom of light entered 
in among men. If it is only at the end of the process then 
established that the kingdoms of this world are to be trans- 
formed into the Kingdom of God and His Christ, yet even 
then it could be said, “ Vow is the judgment of this world, now 
is the Prince of this world cast out,” for “the darkness is past 
and the true light now shineth.” 


G. TYRRELL. 














Taste. 
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THE man who speaks of taste has indeed given hostages to 
fortune. He is as one who ventures alone by night in an 
enemy’s country, where unknown possibilities lurk in every 
hollow and behind every hedge, and death may come from 
the darkness swift and sudden at every step he takes. Men, 
especially Englishmen, will if they be in a placable mood bear 
an astonishing amount of criticism on almost every conceivable 
subject, but taste is a thing apart, a citadel none may attack. 
It is not of course to be expected that human effort which 
fails in all else, should in this one most difficult department of 
the propriety of things universally succeed, it is rather the 
uncertainty of the standard, the elusiveness of the ideal, 
which makes a charge of deficiency of taste seem like a 
personal affront. For the critic in so arbitrary a matter 
seems to have received his diploma from himself. ‘“ Who 
made thee a judge over us?” The man who fails in science, 
in question of fact, needs no judge. The law has already 
condemned him, he is cast /ate sententig. Any bystander 
may without offence call his attention to the decree. But 
the man who speaks on taste is open to the retort that he 
measures everything by the length of his own arm, and that 
it is a needless assumption of superiority to inflict those 
measurements on others. 

And yet I suppose in this as in all else there must be some 
measurement, some canon, some common law of esthetic right 
and wrong, however little drawn out into rule and precedent, 
some general consensus of cultivated mankind to which we can 
appeal. And so with this force behind us we may even venture 
in the darkness on to unexplored and perhaps hostile ground. 
There is a pleasurable excitement in the very danger of the 
excursion, and if we fall no one will be much the worse. 

The particular territory before us is devotional literature. 
What should be its qualities to satisfy the standard of good 
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taste? The question is not a useless one, for without these 
qualities it will be neither literature nor devotional, and so will 
have doubly failed. We may summarize these qualities by 
saying that it should have simplicity, propriety, and distinction 
in its form, and in its matter reticence and truth. If we use 
scholastic terms we should take matter first, and with it 
reticence. 

To speak nothing but the truth is incumbent on all men at 
all times and in all places, but that men should always speak 
the whole truth, and tell everyone the inmost secrets of their 
heart is of no such universal obligation. It may indeed be 
necessary where truth itself or justice demand it, but the whole 
world is not a law-court, and in the ordinary affairs of life a 
laying bare of what should remain unspoken is often as foolish 
and ugly as it is wrong. And in the case of literature for a 
thing to be foolish and ugly is quite sufficient for its condem- 
nation, even without its being wrong. 

The world has a Machiavelian saying that there are things 
men may think or do but should not speak about. However 
they apply this dictum, it has a truth which is free from cynicism 
in matters of the soul. The saints in the familiarity of prayer 
may tell their love to God in burning words which it would be 
a sacrilege to set down in print to be read by every passer-by. 

There is not enough of the dzsczplina arcani, of self-restraint 
and reticence now-a-days. We have fed ourselves on manna till 
we are sick. The ecstasies and visions and divine colloquies 
and thirst for suffering of the saints whether men or women 
are not proper matter for common reading aloud, no, not even 
in the refectory of a religious community, unless it be some 
rare convent of contemplative nuns who are leading the same 
life themselves. Still less are they fit reading in church. The 
English mind is naturally intensely reserved as to what it feels 
deeply or deeply loves—thereby differing somewhat from the 
southern temperament, which is simpler perhaps and more 
childlike, but ordinarily neither so strong nor deep. That 
is why we seem not very proficient in spiritual conversation, 
in spite of its being put forward for our imitation in the 
lives of foreign saints. This backwardness may indeed come 
from tepidity, but it not seldom springs from a nobler motive. 

Our minds are so constituted that we think such things are 
too sacred to speak intimately about in ordinary conversation, 
and too noble to be belittled by the platitudes and trivialities 
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of pietism. But what we will not say ourselves is often inflicted 
on us by books—books perhaps read in public from which we 
cannot escape, as in the month of May. What is the con- 
sequence? True spiritual training should build on what is 
good in nature, not ride roughshod over it. We break down 
our habits of natural reserve, which really are our way of 
showing reverence, but we do not really become simpler by 
being taught to be familiar. Rather is there the danger that 
familiarity may breed contempt, or at least an unreality which 
leads us to the very spot from which the paths of scepticism 
and hypocrisy plunge downwards into the abyss. 

A particularly displeasing form of want of reticence, at any 
rate here in England, is the physiological details in which some 
Italian writers seem to delight on the most sacred mysteries in 
our Lady’s life. It is not necessary to particularize, but one 
wonders even if these books are published without revision 
in English at all, why at any rate they should be chosen for 
reading to mixed congregations in a public church. 

Another instance of want of reticence is the wording of 
many of our hymns. Hymns are to be sung by all. Surely 
then it is directly provocative of that hypocrisy or at least 
unreality of which I have spoken to put in them sentiments 
which only men and women in time of fervent prayer could say 
sincerely from their heart. Aspirations for death or sufferings 
are instances in point. Even some of Father Faber’s hymns, 
beautiful as they are, are open to this objection. When he wrote 
“OQ Mother, I could weep for mirth,” with his tender devotion 
to our Lady, he meant all he said, but many members of the 
listless congregations who join in the same words do not and 
cannot mean them. In this case want of reticence has provoked 
unreality. 

And so we come to the second characteristic, truth. Not 
much need be said on this. Any literature which is not truthful 
is a corpse dressed in the clothes of a living man, and all the 
more horrible from the contrast. I do not think Catholic 
literature is in much danger of being tainted with want of truth. 
A devotional work which failed seriously in this respect would 
evoke a very different censor from any merely self-constituted 
critic of taste. Literary and artistic qualifications the Church 
leaves to our own good sense. But when it is truth which is in 
question we are upon moral ground, and the Warden of those 
Marches is one whose form shines with a majesty not of this 
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earth—the Catholic Church herself who is the pillar and ground 
of truth. In the spoken word however the danger though not 
great is more real, and apocryphal stories and unsubstantial 
wonders from the uncritical writers of the Middle Age have to 
be guarded against. 

The presentment of our matter with simplicity, propriety, 
and distinction is a much harder thing. Simplicity, like purity, 
is no mere negative quality—the absence of evil—but something 
very positive, and often most difficult to acquire. It is popularly 
associated with childhood, but it is really much more an old 
man’s virtue than a child’s. If it is in a child at all it is 
because extremes meet. Children when they are not actually 
playing, are often far graver than those of older years. If a 
child is really simple, as the Curé of Ars was simple, it will be 
probably one who would be called an “old-fashioned ” child. 
Simplicity is the pure white light not broken into prismatic rays 
which escapes us by its very transparency. 

Of all languages English sets the highest value on simplicity, 
for while her best writers do not fall short of her southern 
neighbour in clearness of thought and expression, she lays 
even greater store than French on simplicity of diction. The 
lesson St. Alfonso strove so hard to teach to the Italian 
preachers of his day, that oratory and the perfection of style are 
not incompatible with the simplest speech, would scarcely be 
needed here. But it was there. What he taught he practised, 
and in his own country and his own day, worked a revolution 
by his practice. His letters, though regarded as masterpieces 
of style, are so simple that the English reader who can read no 
other Italian can read them, and by this very difference can 
pick out in a moment an original letter of the Saint from one 
written by a secretary in his name. But in English it is the 
genius of our best literature to be simple, and to use the simple 
Anglo-Saxon words. It is not our great writers who use 
Latinisms and polysyllables as long as a snake crossing a road. 
It is the half-educated who do that. Any one who has seen 
drill-sergeants at work know how they rejoice in blessed words 
like Mesopotamia. 

The use of capitals however in modern English to express 
devotion is a case where greater simplicity might be exercised. 
The old Latin went so far as to write deus with a small d even 
in liturgical prayers. We could not write God so in English, 
but is it necessary that every divine attribute, and even 
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adjectives when referring to God, such as “holy” and “ divine,” 
should be always written with a capital letter? There is a 
hymn to our Lady, descriptive of a well-known picture, in 
which the devotional editor sets out one line as follows: 


To thy hands His Hands are clinging. 


Surely there is something which jars upon our sense of fitness 
and therefore of reverence in thus speaking of the Hands of the 
Divine Infant. 

What are we to say about pronouns? Should they have 
capitals when referring toGod? Old English did not write them 
so, nor so far as I am aware do any of our neighbours in 
Continental Europe. If French spiritual writers, who are above 
all men remarkable for their piety and sense of the fitness of 
things, are satisfied with z/, why should we write He? The 
frequency of these little words, their unemphatic character, and 
the insignificance of their personal appearance, all make them 
unfitted to be habitually provided with anything so dignified 
‘as acapital. They are like a very small boy in a very tall hat. 
But the most incongruous figure of all when so adorned is the 
neuter pronoun z¢. In some writers on the Blessed Sacrament 
processions of /ts march across the page for all the world like 
regiments in some phantom Army Corps, regiments consisting 
of a colonel and one man. Even if He is to be retained, cannot 
we go back to z¢? 

Who is another monster. Long ago Cardinal Newman 
protested against this putting of even “relatives” in uniform, but 
Who still turns up unabashed. These innovations, for they are 
not yet of universal rule, are certainly not in the direction of 
simplicity. Let us while we are still free, in our orthography as 
everything else, be as simple and unpretentious as we can. 
But of course—to pass to another point—this very simplicity 
must never become bald or trivial. With it must be joined 
propriety. 

How hard it is to be humorous and familiar, and at the 
same time by no means vulgar. And yet we cannot be eternally 
on stilts, which besides has a vulgarity of its own. It is a 
great art to know how to unbend and yet not too much. A 
preacher may easily let his audience get out of hand by a 
succession of humorous illustrations where one would suffice, 
and either a preacher or writer may let Azmse/f get out of hand, 
and spoil his whole effect by a levity he cannot resist. It is the 
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same with familiarity. How beautiful is the familiarity of the 
saints with God, and yet how perfect, because absolutely 
reverent, humble, and true. The least touch of falsity or undue 
familiarity, in devotional writing above all things, makes the 
whole ring with a jarring discord, of which the measure of the 
failure is the perfection so nearly attained. There is a hymn to 
the Divine Infant by Father Faber beginning, “ Dear little one, 
how sweet thou art,” which I cannot think altogether free from 
this reproach. 

Propriety also requires the due choice of words, and this 
requires a thorough knowledge of the language in its best 
sources. This is by no means always possessed, even by 
fluent speakers or those who take up their pen to write. 
English is now the language. not of one race only, nor of one 
nation, and some of those who speak it most know it least. 
There is no need for any one of the component elements of the 
English-speaking world to claim a monopoly of good writing 
or even of good speaking for itself. The present writer cannot 
claim even to speak correctly, for he was told in the Western 
States of America that he had an English brogue. There are 
more good writers in England, as is only natural from her 
leisured population (there is no leisured population in America), 
but there are in England some very bad writers too. The 
household names for all time among her prose writers of the 
eighteenth century were nearly all Irishmen, and though Ireland 
now, from the very profusion of her poetic and oratorical gifts 
striving to find expression in what after all is a foreign idiom, 
produces a good deal of literary work which fails when judged 
by the highest standard, yet she not only has perhaps the two 
greatest orators in the House of Commons, but writers like the 
Archbishop of Tuam, the Bishop of Limerick, and Canon Ryan 
(to take only clerical names), who worthily keep up the great 
literary traditions of our Augustan age. America, too, has the 
greatest names, and Australia is already worthily represented. 

Last of all, if we are to write, it must be not only with 
simplicity and propriety, but with distinction. Anything worth 
saying is worth saying well, and if we cannot say it well that 
is not a reason for saying it ill, but for not saying it at all. 
There is no need for our writing books. There are far too 
many books in the world already. No man can see the useless 
rubbish which fills our popular libraries without a secret feeling 
that the Caliph Omar has been much misunderstood. 
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Distinction may be, and in good English must be, quite 
compatible with the greatest simplicity of speech. We must 
arrest the attention and produce our effect not by calling in 
strange and barbarous words, but by arranging our simple 
words in effective ways. And we should pay considerable 
attention even to sound and rhythm, though that must come by 
ear, and can scarcely be taught by rule. English is sometimes 
called an unmusical language, and so indeed it is if you pick 
out all the sibilants you can find, and throw the words con- 
taining them alongside one another in an amorphous heap. 
But English well chosen, by one who has some ear for sound, 
can be given almost the melody of Spanish, that most musical 
of living tongues. 

Distinction, too, implies considerable reticence, and so we 
get back to that with which we began. We must never weary 
our reader, we must never provoke him by a parade of learning. 
We must beware of classical and literary allusions dragged in, 
and of long quotations, or even quotations at all, except very 
. appropriately and at rare intervals. The same reticence should 
make us retrench our metaphors, cut short our similes, be 
sparing of epithets, try and not write one unnecessary word. 
Speaking in this respect is not good practice for writing. The 
amplifications and repetitions which oratory requires, literature 
abhors. We must not treat a friend in ordinary conversation 
as if he were a public meeting, and literature so far resembles 
conversation, that though written for the many it wishes to 
make friends of them one by one. 

But if a man has really anything to say on devotional 
subjects, or anything else, he will be sure to say it sooner or 
later. Only let him do it with all truth and all seemly 
reticence, and with as much simplicity, propriety, and distinction 
as he has at his command. 

H. C. CASTLE, C.SS.R. 
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XVIII.—THE BRIEF OF SUPPRESSION. 

WITH the dying declaration of Padre Ricci, testifying to the 
innocence of the Religious whom he had governed for so many 
years, we can fitly end this account of the history of the 
Suppression. We have still, however, to examine the text of 
the Brief of Suppression, and then to conclude with a com- 
prehensive survey of the various causes which led up to the 
final catastrophe. 

In the present article we shall examine the text of the Brief, 
and we shall examine it from the point of view under which at 
the very moment of its issue it presented itself to the mind of 
P. Cordara, who tells us in his Commentaries that before reading 
the Brief 
he had feared lest the Pope should give as his reason for suppressing 
the Society, that its members had been guilty of the thousand and one 
crimes with which their adversaries charged them, commerce, laxity of 
moral doctrine, disobedience to the Apostolic commands, betrayals and 
assassinations of kings, idolatry, &c. . . . Ganganelli, however, .. . 
had charged them with no crime, no guilt, and had so drawn up its text 
that the suppression might appear to be not a punishment, but. . . 
a concession to the necessity and condition of the times. 


This estimate of the character of the Brief has been also 
taken not merely by other Jesuit writers such as Cahours,! 
but also by independent writers like Schcell, whose judgment, 
already quoted, is that “this Brief condemns neither the 
doctrines, nor the morals, nor the discipline of the Jesuits. 
The complaints made against the Order are the sole motives 
for its suppression which are alleged.”” 

That it is desirable to interrogate the Brief from this point 
of view will not be denied, for if the Brief declares the guilt of 


1 Des Jésuites, par un Jésuite, pp. 278—283. 
2 Cours d’histoire des Etats Européens, xliv. p. 83. 
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the Jesuits to have been established, the weight of such a 
solemn Papal condemnation must ever press as a heavy burden 
on their reputation. If, on the other hand, the Brief, whilst 
recounting the number and gravity of the charges brought 
against the Order, noticeably omits to declare whether they 
have been established or not, and bases the Suppression on the 
consequences arising out of the mere fact of their being brought, 
so significant an avoidance of responsibility cannot be over- 
looked, but must point to the same conclusion to which the 
collateral evidence has already led us, the conclusion that the 
accusers of the Order had been unable to support their charges 
by any proofs worthy of the name. And, be it added, this 
conclusion will appear all the more impressive when we recollect 
that Mojfiino, the prime framer of the indictment against the 
Society in Spain, was also the literary framer of the Brief, 
which Clement XIV. accepted from his hands not willingly, but 
only under stress of the gravest and most persistent threats. 

The Brief contains two main divisions—the recztatory part 
which comes first, and recites the reasons which in the judgment 
of the Pontiff require the suppression of the Jesuits, and the 
operative part, which actually decrees its suppression, together 
with the various provisions for carrying it out, and regulating 
its consequences. Of the operative part, enough has been said 
in a previous article. It is the recitatory part which we have 
now to consider, and this again falls into two divisions, the 
former stating the principles by which a Pope should be guided 
in retaining, or reforming, or suppressing a Religious Order 
instituted by his predecessors, the latter applying these principles 
to the case of the Society. The statement of principles occupies 
the first fifteen paragraphs, the application takes up the next 
nine. 

In its initial paragraph the Brief strikes what we may call 
its key-note. Our Lord and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, came 
down on earth as the Prince of Peace. His ministry was a 
ministry of peace and reconciliation, and He bequeathed this 
ministry to His Apostles. They were sent forth to announce 
peace to the entire world, and were to implant in the hearts 
of those born in Christ a solicitude to preserve the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace among themselves. In the 
next paragraph the Pontiff goes on to declare that from the 
time of his exaltation he had felt how heavy was the responsi- 
bility laid upon himself to preserve this peace to the Church, 
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and how he must be prepared not only to plant and build up 
institutions calculated to promote it, but likewise to root up 
and destroy, if found to be injurious to it, institutions the 
parting with which would cause him the greatest grief and 
distress of mind. 

In the third paragraph he begins to gather precedents. 
Among institutions dear to the Apostolic See, Religious Orders 
had always counted in the front rank, and it had frequently 
assisted their labours for the welfare of Christendom by the 
sanction of its approbation, and by the bestowal of many 
favours and privileges. None the less, whensoever any of 
these Orders had ceased in the course of time to yield the 
same good fruits as formerly, and had perhaps even become 
a source of disturbance rather than of profit to the peace of 
nations, it had never hesitated to interpose by its authority, 
so as either to recall the members to the primitive austerity 
of their profession, or to alter their constitutions, or even to 
destroy their Order altogether. 

In the ten following paragraphs he enumerates past instances 
in which. the Holy See had thus reformed or altered or sup- 
pressed Orders previously approved and favoured. In 1312, 
Clement V. suppressed by Bull the Order of Templars on the 
ground that it had fallen into universal disrepute (27 wntversam 
diffamationem), although the Ecumenical Council of Vienne had 
distinctly refused to pass a definitive judgment on the charges 
brought against it. In 1571, St. Pius V. suppressed by Brief 
the Order of Humiliati,on the ground that its members had 
quarrels among themselves and with externs, which destroyed 
all hopes of their future usefulness, that they were disobedient 
to the commands of the Apostolic See, and that some of them 
had even conspired against the life of St. Charles Borromeo, 
their Protector, who had been sent to them as an Apostolic 
Visitor. In 1626, Urban VIII. suppressed by Brief the 
Reformed Conventuals on the ground that their Institute had 
not yielded the fruit anticipated from it, and that they had 
quarrels with the unreformed Conventuals. In 1643, the same 
Urban suppressed by Brief the Order of SS. Ambrose and 
Barnabas ad nemus, and in 1645 Innocent X. confirmed this 
suppression by Bull. In the same year, the latter Pontiff 
converted by Brief the Religious of the Pious Schools of the 
Mother of God from a Religious Order into a Secular Congre- 
gation, on the ground that grave disturbances had arisen 
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among the members—a conversion which in this instance was 
subsequently revoked. In 1650, the same Pontiff, Innocent X., 
suppressed by Brief the Order of St. Basil of the Armenians, 
on the ground that disagreements and dissensions had arisen ; 
and in 1651, he likewise suppressed by Brief the Congregation 
of the Priests of the Good Jesus, on the ground that they 
offered no promise of future spiritual utility. Finally, in 1668, 
Clement IX. suppressed three Orders by one and the same 
Brief—namely, the Canons Regular of St. George in Alga, the 
Hieronymites of Fiesole, and the Jesuats of St. John Columbanus 
—all on the ground that no advantage or utility to the Christian 
people was to be anticipated from their survival. 

In the next paragraph it is claimed that in all these ten 
suppressions of Religious Orders previously approved and 
cherished by the Holy See, the Popes “did not cause any 
forensic investigations to be held, in which the doomed Orders 
could plead in their own defence, and attempt to refute the 
accusations or reasons in view of which their suppression had 
been determined on,—feeling that it would be better to rely 
upon the counsels of their own prudence, and act not as judges 
{in a criminal suit] but as supreme administrators of the 
Christian community, so as to prevent the strifes, contentions, 
and manifestations of party spirit which the other method 
would be calculated to excite.” 

Here ends the statement of the principles which if verified 
in the case of the Society will, in the judgment of Clement XIV., 
require its total suppression. Before however we pass on to the 
paragraphs in which the application is made, it may be well to 
bring into greater prominence the precise points of precedent 
which the Pontiff intends to gather from the ten instances 
enumerated. 

These points appear to be three in number, of which the 
first and most important is that the case in which a body of 
Religious have been found guilty of serious offences is not the 
only case in which the suppression of their Order may be 
justifiably decreed, but that the Holy See may propose to itself 
a broader scope, and resort to this means whensoever the 
general welfare of the Church demands the extinction of an 
institution disturbing to its tranquillity or, it may be, only the 
transference of vocations and endowments to more useful 
purposes. That this is so may be gathered not only from the 
initial paragraph which declares the peace of the Church and 
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not the vindication of justice to be the ruling motive of the 
suppressions, but also from the diversity of the causes recited as 
having influenced the Holy See in the ten previous cases. In 
only one of them—that is, in the case of the Humiliati, who 
had been disobedient to the commands of the Holy See, and 
had conspired against the life of St. Charles Borromeo—is guilt 
imputed by Clement XIV. to the suppressed Religious. In 
one other case, it is true, namely, in that of the Templars, the 
cause alleged is “a universal persuasion of guilt,” but even 
there the. Pontiff is careful to point out that the General 
Council appointed to judge their case had formally refused to 
pass a definitive sentence on the evidence laid before it. And 
in all the remaining cases! the causes indicated are either 
dissensions that have arisen among the members or between 
them and other bodies, the mere existence of which, on which- 
ever side the rights or wrongs may have been, were sources of 
disturbance and rendered the members incapable any longer of 
rendering useful service to the Church; or else the mere fact 
that the Order has for some unnamed reason become useless, 
and should give place to something more profitable. 

The second point of precedent on which Clement XIV. 
obviously desires to insist is that his predecessors in suppressing 
Religious Orders have proceeded by way of administrative 
measure, and not of judicial sentence. And we can understand 
his reason, for we have seen that the Courts, which insisted on 
the suppression, insisted likewise on its being carried into effect 
without any previous investigation, by Commission or otherwise, 
into the conduct of the accused, and the defence they might be 
able to offer for themselves.” 

1 That is to say, in the Brief of Clement XIV. misconduct on the part of the 
members is not assigned as a cause of suppression save in two at most out of these 
ten cases. But if we turn to the Briefs by which the other eight Orders were 
suppressed, we find that in two of these—that is, the Ambrosians ad emus, and 
the Basilians—-irremediable misconduct is the cause assigned: whilst of the six 
remaining Orders, the Order of the Priests of the Good Jesus and the three Orders 
simultaneously suppressed by Clement IX., had so few members and did so little 
work, that their large endowments were being practically wasted ; the Order of Pious 
Schools was not so much ‘“‘ suppressed ” as changed in character on the plea of its 
own advantage ; and the Reformed Conventuals were not so much suppressed as fused 
into other branches of the Order to which they belonged. It was in fact quite 
unprecedented to suppress a large and active Religious Order on grounds other than 
the discovery in their ranks of deep-rooted and wide-spread guilt. To say this, 
however, is not to say that a suppression for other causes lay beyond the Pope’s 
power, or could not be a just and expedient measure. 


* At the same time here also the precedents invoked rather prove the opposite. 
The suppression indeed of an Order could hardly be carried out otherwise than by 
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The third point of precedent which he wished to gather 
from the acts of his predecessors was that, if at times they 
suppressed by Bull, there had also been occasions when they 
suppressed by Brief, which was what he himself had felt con- 
strained to do for reasons which have already been sufficiently 
discussed.! 


Having fixed the principles to be followed, Clement XIV. 
passes in Paragraph XVI. to apply them to the case of the 
Society, and begins by declaring that having a “vehement 
desire to proceed (in the business before him) with a convinced 
mind and firm footsteps, he had spared no labour and omitted 
no inquiry that seemed necessary in order to ascertain all that 
related to the origin, history, and present state of the Religious 
Order commonly called the Society of Jesus; and that he had 
found that it was instituted by its Holy Founder for the 
salvation of souls, the conversion of heretics, and especially of 
pagans, in short, for the furtherance of piety and religion,” &c. 
This passage is sometimes cited as testifying that the Jesuits 
were not condemned unheard. But we have seen that they 
were in no single case heard in their defence until after the 
Brief was published, and it is not likely that the Pontiff meant 
to contradict so patent a fact. Besides the character of the 
Pope’s diligent researches are indicated to us by the results 
to which he declares they have led him, and which he 
embodies in the summary account of “the origin, growth, and 
present state of the Society,” incorporated in the Brief. It is 
to this account therefore, and the terms in which it is given, that 
we must look for the means of answering the question stated at 
the beginning of this article, and determine whether this Brief is 
a Brief of condemnation, declaring the Jesuits guilty of grave 
an administrative measure, but in each of the previous instances, as the Briefs and 
Bulls show, the administrative measure of suppression was preceded by an inquiry 
in which the members were examined and put on their defence before a Commission 
which followed the substance if not always the technical formalities of a judicial 
process. 

1 At the same time here also the precedents point the other way. The eight 
Orders suppressed by Brief were comparatively small bodies. On the other hand, 
the Bull which suppressed the Humiliati was of a specially solemn kind, being 
signed by the Pope and all the Cardinals; whilst the Bull which suppressed the 
Templars—the only Order out of the ten which, in view of its size and importance, 
was at all comparable with the Society—was of the most solemn kind known, being 
promulgated in a General Council, and declared by its text to emanate sacro appro- 
bante Concilio. Still it is beyond dispute that it lay within the absolute Apostolic 
power to suppress a Religious Order of whatever size and importance by the simple 
form of Brief. 
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crimes and misconduct, and inflicting their suppression upon 
them as a punishment, or whether it is not rather a simple Brief 
of Suppression, which refrains from imputing guilt to either side, 
and cites as the sufficient justification for its enactment the 
character of their Institute, of their teaching, and their mode 
of action, which, whether meritorious or defective in themselves, 
have at all events had the effect of exciting much opposition 
and causing dissensions, injurious to the peace of the Church. 
Let us then scrutinize the paragraphs next following from this 
point of view. 

Paragraph XVII. is a simple account of the foundation of the 
Society by St. Ignatius, of the special features in its Institute, 
and of their approval in their successive stages by Paul III. 

Paragraph XVIII. begins by noting how the original appro- 
bation of Paul III. was confirmed and enlarged by the further 
grants of Julius III., Paul IV., Pius IV., St. Pius V., Gregory 
XIII, Sixtus V., Gregory XIV., Clement VIII, Paul V., 
Leo XI., Gregory XV., and Urban VIII., not to speak of other 
Pontiffs. 

In Paragraph XIX. begins the statement of the case for 
suppression. 

From the tenour itself and the language of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions [z¢, the Bulls of Approbation just enumerated] it is clearly seen 
that very soon after the foundation of the said Society various seeds of 
discord and jealousy sprang up, and embroiled its members not only 
among themselves but also with other Religious Orders, with the 
secular clergy, with Academies and Universities, public schools of 
letters, and even with Princes into whose dominions the Society had 
been admitted. 

And [it is further seen] that those strifes and disagreements had 
been stirred up 

(1) at times zx reference to the nature and character of the vows, to 

the time when the members should be admitted to their vows, to 
the right of expelling them, to the custom of promoting them 
to Holy Orders, contrary to the decrees of the Council of Trent 
and of Pius V. of holy memory, without either provision for 
their congruous maintenance or the bond of solemn vows ; 

(2) at other times 7” reference to the absolute power which the 

General of the same Society claimed to exercise, and to other 
matters affecting the Society’s system of government ;? 


1 The Institute of the Society of Jesus innovated in many respects on the pro- 
visions hitherto usual with Religious Orders. Whereas in other Orders the noviceship 
lasts but a single year, after which solemn vows are at once taken, both by the 
choir-religious and the lay-brothers, in the Society the noviceship lasts two years, 
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(3) at other times 7” reference to various points of doctrine, to 
schools, exemptions, and privileges, which the local Ordinaries 
and other persons of high position in Church and State, declared 
to be injurious to their jurisdiction and rights; 

nor [in addition to these complaints about their Institute, &c.] 
have there been wanting grave accusations drought against the 
members themselves, which [accusations] have disturbed not a 
little the peace and tranquillity of Christendom.! 


—_— 
> 
— 


In this section at all events it will be conceded that the 
Brief confines itself to recording the bare fact that serious 


after which the vows taken are ‘‘ simple,” and, in case further experience proves 
the candidate unfit, can be dispensed by the General, whilst solemn vows are not 
taken till ten or more years later, and then only by a fraction of the Fathers. Again, 
whereas in other Orders promotion to the subdiaconate is not permitted till after 
the taking of the solemn vows, in the Society the last vows cannot be taken till 
after promotion to the priesthood. This difference of method doubtless means 
more than at first sight appears. Promotion to the subdiaconate and succeeding 
Orders is by the law of the Church not permitted until a congrua, z.e., some title or 
security for the maintenance of the candidate, is guaranteed. Ina Religious Order 
this guarantee is supplied by the ‘“‘ title of Poverty,” or the obligation of the Order in 
which such a vow is taken, to provide a livelihood for its members. But if, urged 
the early adversaries of the Order, ordination is permitted to candidates tied to their 
Order only by the less durable bond of simple vows, the effect will be to let loose on 
the Church a number of priests exposed to temptation because unprovided with the 
means of living, or else of forcing the Bishops to maintain priests for whom they never 
made themselves responsible. And the danger, they urged, was the more serious 
because in the Society, unlike other Orders, it was not necessary before expelling 
a member to hold a formal trial with the hearing of witnesses, but the Superior 
was left unfettered, except for the obligation to see that he observed the substance 
of justice. It was thus they objected to the novelties in the Society’s Institute, 
and it is not disputed that there was weight in the objections. Still the Institute 
would not have been approved in regard to these particulars so often by the Holy 
See had there not been a deal to say on the other side, and in our own times the 
distinction between first and last vows, respectively simple and solemn, has even been 
extended by the Holy See to the other Orders. On the other hand, in our own 
days, when by the impoverishment of the episcopal funds the difficulty about 
maintenance of expelled Religious has been intensified, the Holy See has sought 
to meet it by some prudent legislation. Also in other Orders the local Superiors 
were elected by the chapters of the monasteries, whilst in the Society they were 
appointed by the General whose power, though far from absolute and unlimited, was 
much more extensive than in the older Orders. These and other innovations on past 
usage were all motived by the requirements of the special work which the Society 
set before it, and as such were most distinctly sanctioned by the Apostolic See ; at 
the same time they excited the animosity of other Orders, who also took offence a 
the many privileges bestowed by the Popes on the Society, and not unnaturally laid 
stress on the decrees of Trent which sanctioned their own usage. 

1 Mojiino, it will be remembered, advised that in stating the historical reasons 
for the suppression, the Brief should abstain from entering into details. The text of 
the Brief offers convincing proof that he followed his own recommendation. It will 
be difficult, for instance, to gather what precisely is referred to here under the phrase 
‘* grave accusations against the members themselves.” Still there were no doubt grave 
accusations against individual Jesuits, just as there were against individual members 


of other bodies. 
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charges were brought against the Society and its members, 
and refrains from deciding how far they were justified. ‘ Grave 
seeds of discord,” &c., it says, have sprung up, and it enumerates 
under four headings the questions “in reference to which” the 
discord has raged; and there it ends. Moreover, of these four 
headings, the two first, which are placed on the same footing 
as the rest, were about points of the Institute every one of which 
had been approved and decreed by the Holy Sce itself in its 
various Bulls of Foundation and Confirmation up to that time ; 
and it is inconceivable that the members should be condemned 
for their obedience to such Constitutions. In the third heading 
the contentions indicated had been over the meaning and appli- 
cation of the Church's teaching and the privileges granted to 
the Society for the furtherance of its work, and it is otherwise 
known from history of the events that when the authority of 
the Holy See was invoked to settle this class of controversies, 
at times the decision was adverse to the Jesuits, but as often 
in their favour. In the fourth heading the conduct of the 
members is no doubt in question, but the abstention from 
deciding how far the accusations brought against them were well- 
founded or not is here particularly marked. This, however, is a 
point on which we are anxious not to be misunderstood. We 
are far from affirming that members of the Society were never 
to blame in the cases where charges were brought against them 
by others, either in this early stage of their history to which 
the present section belongs, or in its sequel. Of course they 
were, On many occasions, as likewise were their opponents. 
How could it be otherwise in a long course of years when 
oppositions of interest embroil large bodies of men who on 
neither side are altogether free from the infirmities of human 
nature? Still, what we claim now is that Clement XIV. 
nowhere in this section decides between the contending parties, 
or declares that the blame was preponderantly on the Jesuit 
side, but merely argues that as there were certain features in 
the Society’s Institute which were special to itself and excited 
the opposition of others, with results disastrous to the peace of the 
Church, it had better be suppressed. 

The two next following paragraphs supply more details as 
to these “early seeds of discord” of which the Society was 
the cause or occasion, and they are details the character 
of which tends to confirm what we have been saying. These 
complaints, the Brief says, were laid before Paul IV., Pius V., 
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and Sixtus V., being supported by the instances of certain 
princes, notable among whom was Philip II. of Spain. This 
King, it explains, having “received from the Spanish Inquisitors 
protests against the immoderate privileges of the Society,” and 
certain articles of complaint even from certain “members of the 
Society conspicuous for their learning and piety,” had transmitted 
them to Sixtus V. asking him for an Apostolic Visitor to inquire 
into the matter. 


“Sixtus V. acceded to this request, which he held to be just, and 
chose for the office of Apostolic Visitor a Bishop remarkable for his 
prudence, virtue, and learning ; and he also nominated a Congregation 
of Cardinals who were to see to the execution of the design.” ‘This 
Pontiff, however, “dying prematurely, his salutary plan remained 
frustrate, and (the new Pontiff,) Gregory XIV., by his Bull of June 28, 


1 The Provincial of Castile had judged and expelled one of his subjects for 
a crime which the Spanish Inquisitors claimed as belonging exclusively to their 
competence. They also contended that he was usurping their jurisdiction by granting 
, permission to his subjects to read heretical books. The members of the Society who 
addressed complaints to Philip II. were a small knot of Spanish Fathers who were 
anxious on their own account to change the Institute in some particulars, and their 
opposition to Father General Aquaviva on these grounds formed a painful episode in 
the early history of the Society which could, not inaptly, be called “‘ seeds of dissension 
springing up.” The prime motive of their dissatisfaction was that, whereas the 
Society was of Spanish origin and its first three Generals had been Spanish, and 
even the fourth a subject of the Spanish Crown, Aquaviva was an Italian, and 
was deemed by these few discontented Spaniards to be governing without due regard 
for the condition of their country. Hence they were working to get a practically 
independent Superior, or Commissary, for the Spanish Jesuits, and for their Provincial 
Congregation a certain right of legislating and electing Superiors—two points for 
which precedents could be found in other Orders. The chief among these Fathers 
were P, Hernandez, P. Diego Vazquez (to be distinguished from P. Gabriel Vasquez, 
the theologian), and, when the controversy revived a few years later, the four brothers 
Acosta, P. Henriquez de Henrique, and probably P. Mariana, who took no open 
part in the movement, but whose book (if it is his), abstracted from his papers and 
published by a member of some other Order, gives in detail and with much skill a 
catalogue of their complaints. These men had considerable influence with Philip II. 
and other powerful persons, and in this way were able to obtain results out of propor- 
tion to their numbers and personal importance. Philip II. had a great esteem for the 
Society which he protected and encouraged throughout his reign, but like all despots 
he magnified his own authority, and was pleased with the idea of changes which 
would place the Society more effectually in his hands. Hence it was that he consented 
to ask Sixtus V. to allow a Visitor (the Bishop of Cartagena) to inquire into the state of 
the Spanish Provinces, so as to prepare the ground for the desired changes. Sixtus V. 
assented very willingly to the proposal, being himself anxious to remove from the 
Institute its exceptional features. Two things however combined to prevent these 
changes from being made—-for Father Persons, sent by Aquaviva to Philip II., per- 
suaded him for the time to forego his design, and Sixtus V. was succeeded, after 
the thirteen days’ reign of Urban VII., by Gregory XIV., who instead of carrying 
out the designs of Sixtus, confirmed afresh the peculiar features of the Institute and 
condemned the innovators. 
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1591, re-confirmed the Institute of the Society, and ratified all the 
privileges granted to it by his predecessors, especially the privilege by 
which it was enabled to expel a member by a summary process, instead 
of by the usual formal trial.” Gregory XIV. also forbade under pain 
of excommunication any further attack upon the Institute, Constitu- 
tions, or Decrees of the said Society—“ allowing only a recourse to the 
Roman Pontiff for the time being, on the part of any person who 
should desire to see them changed in any way.” 


By applying the term “salutary plan” to the contemplated 
measure of Sixtus V., Clement XIV. no doubt insinuated his 
regret that the Jesuit Institute had not been then changed ; still 
in narrating what was done by Gregory XIV., under whose 
Pontificate the dispute was decided, he was constrained to 
make his own Brief testify that at least as far as concerned these 
“early seeds of discord,” the judgment of his See had acquitted 
the main body of the Society and condemned the assailants of 
their Institute. 


Another section now follows in the Brief of Suppression in 
which it laments that all these endeavours on the part of the 
Holy See had no success in silencing the clamours and 
complaints against the Society, but that on the contrary— 


1. The entire world was filled more and more by contentions 
concerning the Society’s doctrine, which many people denounced 
as contrary to the orthodox faith and to sound morality.! 

2. Dissensions among the members grew hotter, and accusations 
multiplied, and they were denounced as animated by an excessive 
cupidity for worldly goods. From all which sources originated 
those well-known disturbances which caused the Holy See so 
much grief and trouble, and caused some princes to take 
measures against the Society. 


1 By the doctrine ‘which many denounced as contrary to the orthodox faith” 
must be meant Molina’s doctrine of sczentia media, by which it was attempted to 
harmonize the apparently incompatible doctrines of divine predestination and human 
free-will. It was denounced by the Dominican theologians, and gave rise to the 
famous discussions between the two Schools and to the Congregations de Azxiliis. 
Clement VIII. was inclined to decide against the Molinist doctrine, but Paul V. 
finally determined that both it and the opposing Thomistic doctrine might be taught, 
each side being bidden to refrain from denunciations of the other. It is not so easy 
to say what were the Jesuit doctrines denounced at that time as “‘ contrary to sound 
morality,” for the campaign against the Moral theologians of the Society originated 
with the misrepresentations of Pascal, and belonged to the next chronological stage 
—in the paragraph describing which there is curiously no reference to them. 
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Here again, the structure of the sentence shows that only 
the existence of dissensions arising out of accusations made and 
leading to disturbances, is declared, without there being a single 
word, at all events-of direct statement, to affix the guilt in any 
quarter. An account is, indeed, added of a Bull of Paul V., dated 
1606, which the Jesuits had been “compelled to ask of him,” 
and in which he confirmed certain decrees enacted by the 
Jesuits in their Fifth General Congregation, held in 1593, one 
of which decrees Clement XIV. quotes verbatim from the Bull 
of Paul V., introducing the quotation by these words : 


In these decrees it is acknowledged in discreet language that it was 
domestic quarrels and disturbances within its own body, and complaints 
and charges brought against it by externs, which had impelled the 
Jesuits assembled in General Congregation to pass the decree quoted.! 


But here also nothing is affirmed save the existence of 
certain complaints and charges, quarrels and consequent 
disturbances, and the measures taken by the Society to 
remove all possible occasion for them ; nor is there any blame. 

The third section surveys the next chronological stage, 
a stage extending from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to the accession of Clement XIV. It is of the same 
character as the preceding, and begins by lamenting that 
“neither the aforesaid measures or the many others after- 
wards taken” had proved to “ be of sufficient force and authority 
to eradicate and disperse the disturbances, the accusations, and 
the complaints brought against the said Society.” And it 
enumerates as having laboured in vain for this end, “ Urban VIII., 


1 In this paragraph Mojiino’s hand is particularly discernible. It is so worded as 
to convey the idea that Paul V. was displeased with the Society, and had only 
consented to confirm their Institute on condition that they cut off the source of their 
internal dissensions by passing a decree in their General Congregation which should 
put an end to their interference in politics. There is, however, no ground for this 
under the Bull of Paul V., which grants the Society a most cordial approval, condemns 
strongly the actions of ‘*the members of the Society conspicuous for their prudence, 
piety, and virtue,” whom it calls ‘‘disturbers of their Order and instigators to 
rebellion,” and orders the General to punish them severely. In approving, too, the 
decree against meddling with politics this Bull has not a single word to suggest that 
the decree had been exacted. It was, in fact, passed in a Congregation held during 
the previous Pontificate, and gave expression to a very earnest feeling on the part of 
Aquaviva and the Fathers of the Congregation. Several Jesuit Fathers had been 
drawn into the troubles in France caused by the civil wars of the League and the 
disputed succession, Aquaviva had tried his best to stop them, but Kings and even 
Popes had stood in his way; and just on that account, lest the same thing should 
happen again, the Congregation was anxious now that its decree should be corro- 
borated by Papal authority. 
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Clements IX., X., XI., XII., Alexanders VII., VIII., Innocents X., 
XI., XII., XIII., and Benedict XIV.” These Pontiffs it says, 


Strove to restore to the Church the desired tranquillity by publishing 
many salutary Constitutions 
1. about secular transactions such as ought not to be undertaken 
either apart from Sacred Missions or in connection with them ;! 
2. about grave disputes and quarrels with local Ordinaries, 
Religious Orders, {Guardians of] Pious Places, and Communities 
of one sort or another, in Europe, Asia, and America—which 
had been acrimoniously stirred up by the Society to the immense 
loss of souls, and the astonishment of populations ;? 
3. about the interpretation which had been widely given to certain 
of the rites of the native races (e¢Anicorum),® and to the practice 





1 No such Constitution directed specially against the Jesuits was ever published ; 
but the Bull of Clement IX. (1669) is probably meant. This, however, is addressed 
to the missionaries of all classes and Orders, and the Jesuits are only named among 
several others. Moreover, the Bull is directive not condemnatory. 

* Here is another paragraph so vague and general that it is difficult to identify the 
occurrences meant. Still, as they excited much attention, it may be presumed 
that by ‘‘quarrels with the local Ordinaries” are meant the disputes with Bishop 
Palafox of Los Angelos, Bishop Cardenas of Asuncion, and Archbishop Pardo of 
Manila. Of these, however, the only one which can be taken seriously is the first- 
named, and of it the chief wonder is that, considering the efforts then being made by 
the Spanish Court to obtain the beatification of Palafox, nothing more definite is said 
in the Brief about his controversy with the Society. As for the facts, the controversy 
turned on the question whether the Society really possessed certain exemptions, 
namely, from the obligation of paying tithes to the parish priests for their lands, and 
from the necessity of obtaining the Bishop’s permission to preach and perform other 
spiritual ministrations. The controversy caused much friction and led to further 
steps taken on either side, the lawfulness of which became again matter of controversy, 
and all was eventually referred to Rome in 1646. The decision of the Holy Sec is 
contained in the Bull of Innocent X. (April 16, 1648), from which also the details 
of the dispute may be learnt. The decision was on the whole in favour of the 
Bishop, though in some points in favour of the Society. A subsequent letter, 
bearing the date of 1648, and purporting to be from Bishop Palafox, brings serious 
and general charges against the Society, charges so exaggerated that the Bishop’s 
character rather than the Society’s has been compromised by its language. This 
letter, in fact, was treated by the Congregation of Rites as a powerful argument 
against his beatification ; its authenticity was, however, questioned. 

3 This clause refers to the famous controversies about the Chinese and Malabar 
rites. The missionary to heathen races usually finds himself confronted by a2 serious 
difficulty in their attachment to their native practices. When these are free from all 
religious meaning (and of course free also from a moral taint), there is no reason why 
they should not be tolerated, just as on the other hand there can be no question of 
tolerating them when they are clearly idolatrous. But between these extremes there 
can be cases such that it is uncertain to which of these two categories they should 
be referred, and in particular there may be cases where some practice which had a 
religious and therefore superstitious meaning has lost it, and become purely civil 
through some general change in the ideas of the people—as has happened in regard to 
the names of the days of the week, which now-a-days suggest to no man the heathen 
gods to which they were once dedicated. Such was the controversy about Chinese 
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of these, with the omission of rites duly approved by the 
Universal Church ; 1! 

4. about the use and meaning of propositions which the Apostolic 
See has deservedly condemned as scandalous, and clearly 
opposed to sound moral conduct ; * 

5. or about other matters of great importance and most necessary 
for preserving the purity of Christian dogmas, and from which 
in our age, not less than in past times, many evils and incon- 
veniences have resulted—to wit, tumults and disturbances in 
some Catholic regions, and persecutions in certain provinces of 
Asia and Europe. 

This is the portion of the Brief in which the nearest approach 

is made to the language of condemnation, for it cannot be 


and Malabar rites. The Chinese had a custom of honouring Confucius and their 
own ancestors, by certain prostrations, incensings, and oblations, and the Hindus 
emphasized their caste distinctions by certain purifications, &c., and particularly by 
wearing round the neck cords twisted out of differently coloured threads, the colours 
of which indicated their descent from the gods. Persecutions loomed in the distance 
if these were forbidden to the converts; but the Jesuit missionaries thought they 
could be tolerated on the ground that the more educated natives had ceased to 
regard them as other than merely civil ceremonies, and the converts could be taught 
to do the same. The missionaries of other Orders took a stricter view and thought 
that the converts must be absolutely forbidden to take part in them. The question 
was referred to the Holy See as early as 1645; but owing to the difficulty of 
ascertaining the truth about the facts which the opposite parties reported differently, 
the investigation was prolonged till the time of Clement XI., who decided it against 
the Jesuit missionaries for India in 1704, and for China in 1710. This closed one 
stage in the distressing history ; but unfortunately some of the missionaries withheld 
compliance with Clement XI.’s decision on various pleas, such as that the facts had 
not been correctly represented to the Holy See. In this way the controversy was 
prolonged till the days of Benedict XIV., who in 1742 for China, and in 1744 for 
India, issued dogmatic Bulls in which he confirmed the decisions of his predecessors 
in the most solemn manner, and terminated the controversy for ever. There is 
nothing in either Clement’s or Benedict’s Bulls to show that they blamed the Society 
as a whole for its part in the controversy; but it is clear that they both regarded 
some of the Jesuit missionaries as guilty of disobedience to the orders of the Holy 
See, and not, as it would appear, without solid reason. One might accordingly have 
expected the Brief of Suppression to profit by this occasion, and recite not merely 
the fact that this controversy had caused solicitude to the Holy See and drawn forth 
from it salutary constitutions to remedy the evil, but also that it had condemned 
the missionaries. It abstained, however, from availing itself of this opportunity, 
and kept here as elsewhere to its purely negative attitude. 

1 The natives of India were scandalized at the use of salva, of salt, and of insufflations 
in the administration of Baptism, and the missionaries thought therefore that these 
ceremonies, not being essential, might be omitted for a time till the Indians were better 
instructed ; and Clement XII., in 1734, gave a dispensation to this effect to last for 
ten years, a dispensation which Benedict XIV., in 1744, renewed for another ten 
years, after which the omission was to cease altogether. 

+ Here again the vagueness of the allusions makes it difficult to identify their 
object. Probably what are meant are certain benignant interpretations put by some 
of the missionaries on certain propositions to be found in the works of Confucius 
and other Chinese authorities, as well as affirmations of the suitability of a certain 
Chinese term to denote the God of the Christians. 
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denied that there is an implication running through it that the 
Jesuits had been in the wrong in regard to the various matters 
which had called forth these “many salutary Constitutions.” 
Still it is not by mere implication that Briefs of Condemnation 
are wont to pronounce their judgments on the guilty, as may be 
seen in the Briefs suppressing the Humiliati, the Religious of 
SS. Ambrose and Barnabas, and the Basilians, which express 
their sense of the misconduct of these Religious in the directest 
form and in no measured terms. And it is precisely this direct 
language of condemnation which is conspicuous_by its absence 
in the Brief Domznus et Redemptor, in the present section as 
well as in the foregoing—for here as there, all that is directly 
stated is that previous Popes made certain “salutary Constitu- 
tions” about certain disputes over secular transactions, &c., the 
terms and purport of the Constitutions being in no wise specified. 

But the section does not terminate here. It goes on to say 
that the persistence of the tumults, disturbances, and persecu- 
tions in so many places 


caused much grief to the successive Popes, among whom Innocent XI. 
felt himself in consequence compelled to forbid the Jesuits to 
continue to receive novices; Innocent XIII. felt obliged to threaten 
them with the same penalty ;! and Benedict XIV. deemed it necessary 
to order a visitation of their houses and colleges in Portugal, . . 
whilst on the other hand no consolation to the Apostolic See, or 
support to the Society, or advantage to Christendom, resulted from the 
recent letter, extorted rather than petitioned,? . .. of our immediate 
predecessor Clement XIII. of recent memory . . . in which the Society 
of Jesus was highly commended and again approved. 


1 The only reference we can find to this is a declaration of Propaganda, cited by 
Cretineau-Joly (Tome 4e, p. 376), in which Innocent XI. is recommended ‘‘ to forbid 
the Father General and the whole Society to receive novices, or admit to vows, simple 
or solemn, under pain of nullity and other penalties according to the pleasure of 
his Holiness, until they obey effectually and prove that they have obeyed the decrees 
and ordinations which have been made in reference to the said missions.” This 
refers to the case of the Chinese and Indian rites, in regard to which, as has been 
said, it was thought that the missionaries were resisting the Apostolic orders, 
and that the General was not taking sufficiently drastic measures to compel their 
submission. This prohibition was, on a petition from the General, shortly after 
withdrawn, but Pére Norbert, in the Preface to the fifth volume of his A//moires 
Historiques, says that Innocent XIII. contemplated a similar prohibition in 1720. 
This however was never actually issued, and Benedict XIII. in 1725 withdrew the 
proposal to inflict it, after hearing from Father General Tamburini what efforts he 
had made. 

2 From the fact that such words occur in a Papal Brief, we can infer that such a 
The external history, on the 


document can be ‘‘extorted rather than solicited.” 
other hand, would seem to show that to the Dominus et Kedemptor of Clement XIV., 
rather than to the Afostolicum of Clement XIII., this characterization applies. 
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At least this portion, it will be said, lays the blame at the 
door of the Jesuits. But it is not so. 

The insinuation no doubt continues ; but there is as little as 
ever of direct condemnation. It is the tumults and discussions 
themselves, not the conduct of the Jesuits in exciting them 
which is said to have caused grief to the Popes and moved two 
of them to provide, by forbidding the further admission of 
novices, for the gradual extinction of the Order. 

The next section is concerned with the reign of Clement XIII. 


After all these fierce storms and tempests it was the hope of every 
right-minded person that a time of peace and tranquillity would at length 
dawn. (On the contrary, during the Pontificate of Clement XIII.) the 
times became more difficult and disturbed than ever. The clamours 
and complaints against the Society grew daily more loud ; and things 
got so bad that dangerous seditions sprang up. in some places, together 
with tumults, dissensions, ‘and scandals which burst the bond of 
Christian charity, and kindled in the minds of the faithful party aims, 
hatreds and enmities; whence it came to pass that the Kings of 
France, Spain, and Portugal, and the Two Sicilies, who till then had 
regarded it as their hereditary right to show liberality to the Society, 
were compelled to banish all its members from their dominions, 
deeming this to be the only remedy for all these evils, and absolutely 
necessary if Christian populations were to be prevented from tearing 
one another to pieces in the very bosom of our holy mother the 
Church. Moreover, as these sovereigns felt that this their remedy 
could not be securely established unless the Society itself was utterly 
extinguished and suppressed, they represented their wishes to the said 
Clement XIII. and uniting their instances urged him with all the 
authority they possessed, to provide in this effectual way for the 
security of their subjects, and the good of the Universal Church. The 
unexpected death of that Pontiff stayed the course and conclusion of 
these negotiations in his days, but as soon as by Divine clemency we 
were ourselves placed in the same See of Peter the self-same prayers, 
petitions, and desires were laid before us, along with the desires and 
opinions of several Bishops and other persons conspicuous for their 
station, learning, and piety. 

This is the last paragraph in the historical part of the 
Brief. The previous articles of this series have supplied the 
materials from which it can be judged in what relation this 
representation stands to the facts, but we are still chiefly 
solicitous to note how, whatever may be the force of the implied 
suggestion, there is the same curious avoidance of any words 
which could directly lay the blame for the dissensions excited 


at the door of the Society. 
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To this extent then it is the case that the Brief of Suppression, 
although it suppresses the Society, does so without condemning 
it, and—we will venture to repeat it once more—the significance 
of such a fact is very great, not only whilst we regard the Brief 
as emanating from the Holy See which clothed it with its 
authority, but still more when we regard it as emanating from 
the Spanish Court which first composed its text and forced its 
acceptance by the direst threats on the unwilling Pontiff— 
significant from the former point of view, because it leaves 
the Society’s reputation untouched, more significant from the 
latter, because the Spanish Court had used the nrost direct and 
unqualified language of condemnation in its own Consultas and 
Memorials, and we may be sure that Mofiino would not have 
watered it all down into the evasive non-committal phrases we 
find in the Brief, except for the consciousness that he had 
absolutely no proofs of guilt to produce. 

Still this undercurrent of insinuation does run through 
the Brief, and it would be unsatisfactory to leave its significance 
unestimated. We may put the case thus in the words of Gutierez 
da la Huerta: “From this portrait [of the Society, drawn by 
direct statement in the Spanish Consultas, and after them by 
implied suggestion in the Brief of Suppression] one might 
gather that the history of the Society of Jesus from its founda- 
tion to the moment of its abolition, had been the history of 
crimes, malefactions, impieties, sacrileges, and parricides: that 
in this corporation not a single one of the religious and social 
virtues had ever been exercised, and that since its foundation, 
far from rendering any useful services or yielding any salutary 
fruits, in the States which had admitted and protected it, it 
had been the abiding domestic cause of all the commotions, 
upheavals, and scandals that had afflicted those States in the 
course of time.” And if this portraiture of the Society is there 
in the Brief, is not that condemnation ? 

But granted that this is so, there are two considerations 
which blunt the edge of the latter question. (1) The fact 
remains that the condemnation is not pronounced in the straight- 
forward language of direct statement, but is merely insinuated 
with the aid of dexterous phrasing. Now so tortuous a method 
is quite unusual in a Papal decree, and occurs here in a docu- 
ment the whole history of which shows it to have been extortum 
potius quam impetratum. Are we not justified then in perceiving 
here the hands indeed of Esau but the voice of Jacob?— 
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especially as the authority of a Papal Brief is seen most in its 
operative part? (2) And if so, are we not entitled to take note 
of what is unquestionably the most remarkable feature in the 
Brief? “The fiscal,” says Gutierez of himself, “has not failed 
to observe how dexterous pencils have contrived to trace this 
picture by bringing together all the strongest hues without 
feeiing obliged to tone them down by including the shades.” 
In other words, Mojiino’s method was to leave out everything 
that might tell to the credit of the Society, and had gained 
for it words of commendation from a whole series of Popes, 
and to pick out and mass together all the episodes in 
its history which rightly or wrongly lent themselves to the 
composition of an unpleasant picture. Is there a Religious 
Order in the world, one asks, at least one that has endured for 
a lengthened period, had a varied life, and engaged in work 
calculated to arouse oppositions of interest, or any institution 
or body of men, but must needs have its character hopelessly 
blackened if the admissibility of such a test is acknowledged ? 
S. F. S. 
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“Daunte” at Drury Lane. 


FROM A CATHOLIC POINT OF VIEW. 


THERE is undoubtedly much in the latest production of Sir 
Henry Irving that appeals to the lover of scenic display ; and 
a good deal, we venture to think—in spite of all that has been 
said to the contrary—that is interesting to the devotee of the 
drama fer se, as considered apart from its setting. 

We will deal first with what is undoubtedly the picce de 
resistance of the play, namely, Act III, which shows us the 
poet’s descent into Hell; merging at its conclusion into an all 
too fleeting vision of the Valley of Asphodels. Of this it is 
perhaps not too much to say that its production is a feat as yet 
unsurpassed on the English stage. The effect is magnificent ; 
and for the entire Act, apart from the appearance of the 
ecclesiastics, to which reference will again be made, we have 
nothing but praise. We realize and appreciate at their full 
value the conscientious and painstaking efforts made by Sir 
Henry Irving and the entire company to ensure, so far as may 
be, absolute perfection: and we make this admission the more 
cordially since there is much in other portions of the play, 
considered from a different point of view, that we must needs 
deplore. 

It is however precisely with this different point of view, 
namely, that of the moral effect of the piece as a whole, 
and not with its scenic magnificence, that we are at present 
concerned: although there is, even on the moral side, nothing 
to detract from what has already been said in praise of the Third 
Act. While it is of course true that there are many excellent 
people who shrink with what appears to others undue sensi- 
tiveness from the representation on the stage of scenes concerned 
with the future life, we nevertheless believe that the great mass 
of the people welcomes eagerly anything which treats of a world 
“beyond the tomb.” That this is a natural instinct implanted 
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by God Himself there can be no doubt: and any attempt, 
honestly made, to impress upon man the eternal truths of 
punishment for sin, expiatory sufferings caused by sin, and the 
final blessedness of the repentant souls, cannot, we think, fail to 
produce an excellent moral effect even upon the most frivolous. 

Far otherwise is it with the general tone of the play, which 
is permeated throughout with sentiments of the bitterest 
antagonism to the Catholic Church. For this hostile spirit, so 
freely and so ungenerously displayed, no censure can be too 
severe. From the opening scene, in which the Archbishop 
Ruggieri, in a transport of fury, flings into the river the key 
which locked the door of the unhappy Ugolino’s prison, thereby 
condemning him to death by slow starvation, to the terrible last 
moments of the conscience-stricken Cardinal in the final Act, 
no single opportunity is lost—and they are many—for ridi- 
culing the customs of the Church or holding up her ecclesiastics 
to execration. The Convent Scene in particular is one of 
such clap-trap vulgarity, and displays so profound an ignorance 
af the first principles of the religious life, that it must needs 
bring a smile to the faces of many amongst even “our 
separated brethren,” and would arouse in us merely a feeling of 
good-humoured toleration but for the lamentable fact that such 
stuff is eagerly swallowed, and even applauded, by a certain 
section of the British public. 

There is of course nothing novel about such attacks on the 
Church, with which we in this country are unhappily so 
familiar, that we let them pass for the most part with that 
contemptuous indifference which is all they deserve at our 
hands. In this case, however, some colour is lent to the 
supposition that Dante was an enemy of the Church by his 
well-known opposition to the Popes and many of the highest 
ecclesiastics of his day ; also by the fact that he has, in a spirit 
of revenge unworthy of so great a genius, placed some of them 
in Hell—notably, in this instance, the Cardinals Orsini and 
Boccasini. It must not however be forgotten that Dante was 
not a poet only, but also a politician ; and that he was frequently 
opposed to the Popes and Cardinals on political matters, which 
did not in any way affect his religious beliefs. Attention has 
been drawn quite recently to the fact that the “Los von Rom” 
movement inaugurated in Austria was, at any rate in the first 
instance, a political and not a religious movement ; and what is 
true of Austria to-day applies with at least equal force to the 
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politics of Dante’s time, when all ecclesiastics, from the Pope 
downwards, had greater influence in the management of public 
affairs than is the case now. At the same time it is undoubt- 
edly true—and we do not seek to deny it—that Dante 
was opposed to the higher dignitaries of the Church on 
grounds which were concerned with their own lives rather than 
with any purely political questions, as for example in the case 
of the celebrated letter addressed by him to the Italian 
Cardinals on the death of Pope Clement V., in which he inveighs 
against the cupidity of the clergy, and their lack of enthusiasm 
for the more serious studies. But the fact that He took so keen 
an interest in the affairs of the Church and the condition of her 
clergy, far from denoting in him any hostility to the Catholic 
religion, appears to us rather an argument in favour of his 
devotion to that Faith in which he was born and bred. To 
consider every one who seeks to remedy what he sees to be evil 
in the Church as that Church’s bitter opponent were surely most 
unjust. It is nevertheless to be feared that the average play- 
goer who has not made a special study of the life and works of 
Dante, will leave Drury Lane Theatre with a decided impres- 
sion that the great Florentine was a determined adversary of the 
Church. 

We cannot better conclude this short article than with one 
or two quotations from Mrs. Bembury’s translation of Count 
Cesare Balbo’s Vita di Dante, in which the author insists upon 
the very point we have endeavoured to bring out, namely, that 
in spite of his attacks upon persons, Dante is not to be regarded 
as hostile to the Faith. The author, who is treating of the 
Monarchia, a work written by Dante in defence of a universal 
monarchy, which Balbo calls a “ political heresy,” interrupts his 
theme to allude to the poet’s sapposed religious heresies. 


We must here however renew our protestations against those 
attempts to make Dante the precursor, as it were, of those reformers 
who two centuries later destroyed the unity of the Catholic Church. 
Dante, who so delighted in unity that he wished vainly to extend it to 
human as well as Divine things,—Dante, whose adherence to the 
Roman Church, and especially to the Roman See, we perceive in the 
passage we have just quoted,— Dante, who calls the Pope the true key- 
bearer of Heaven, and who, while he violently attacks one Pope after 
another in his Commedia, at the same time always declares his reverence 
for the keys of St. Peter. Let us then leave off attributing to Dante 
exaggerations into which he never fell. That the Ghibelline spirit led 
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Germany on step by step to the spirit of the Reformation, I know to 
be now the opinion of several of the German historians, and I willingly 
acquiesce in it. But that Dante foresaw, or desired this, or desiring, 
promoted it,—or even wsthout desiring promoted it,—I deny; and I 
found my opinion even on those passages of Dante’s works which are 
most hostile to the Popes. These, understood in their true meaning, 
do indeed desire a restoration of discipline, which had again been 
much relaxed; but a reform similar to what Gregory VII. effected 
against the Simonists, or like that guided by Providence, and effected by 
the united heads of the Church in tts last Council, and not by a reforma- 
tion, or an outrage against the bride of Christ, whom no one venerated 
more than Dante. 


Again Balbo, who ascribes the origin of the heresies which 
led to the so-called Reformation, at least in part, to the pro- 
longed residence of the Popes at Avignon instead of in Rome, 
the centre of Catholic unity, says of the poet: 


Thus it is that we should not only excuse, but, if we may be per 
mitted to judge by the most approved historians of our Church, we 
should rather praise Dante, for having turned against Clement V. and 
his French successors, who were the first promoters of so much evil. 
The Popes of Dante’s time deserved his disapprobation, and we do not 
blame him for his censure of Boniface, Clement V., and John. 


Nor can we pass over in silence Dante’s reference to the 
early morning Angelus, in which he compares the sound of its 
bells to the movements of the blessed spirits in Paradise, with a 
touching allusion to the Matins of the nuns: 


Then like a clock that summons us away, 

What time the Spouse of God at matin hour 
Hastes to her husband, for his love to pray, 
And one part urges on the other, sounding 
‘‘Tin Tin” in notes so sweet, that by its power 
The soul is thrill’d, with pious love abounding ; 
So I beheld that glorious circle move; 

And with such sweet accord and harmony 
Take up the song of praise, as none may prove, 
Save where is joy through all eternity. 


We appeal fearlessly to the intelligent and unprejudiced 
reader to compare the spirit of tender reverence displayed in 
these melodious lines with the absurd travesty of the religious 
life presented to us by Sir Henry Irving in the Convent Scene 


at Drury Lane. 
MELITA. 
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Good Friday in Fuenterrabia. 


———<— 


CAN it be that we are in the beginning of the twentieth century? 
And has to-day been a dream of three hundred years ago? Or 
did Fuenterrabia go to sleep when Charles V. ruled the land, 
and so drop out of the ranks as the world marched on, to drowse 
and dredm under the shadowing mountains, and bask beneath 
the ardent Spanish sun? The mid-day rays shoot down like 
shafts of fire into the narrow streets of the ancient place and 
search, so far as may be, under the broad timber eaves which 
are carved with delicate design and project far from the roofs on 
either side, throwing warm, black shadows beneath them, and 
stretching across the road towards each other in- friendly desire 
to form an arcaded shelter for the passengers beneath. Not 
that the dwellers there mind much. What matters it to those 
passive, stately, demure folk whether the shaded thermometer 
declares 90° degrees or not? The sun of centuries has burnt 
the energy out of them generation after generation, and they 
take life, oh, so dreamily and easily and sleepily. Certainly they 
have been aroused now and again by the clash of arms, martial 
music and thunderous guns rolling and echoing up their valleys 
and among their mountains. Our own Iron Duke—i/ Duro, 
they called him—must have caused them some shocks of 
surprise. And their French foes are held in bitter remembrance 
by the bullet marks which drill the ancient walls. But 
Fuenterrabia only opened its eyes like a sleepy child at some 
unwonted sound and closed them again listlessly when the 
disturbing cause had passed, “the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.” 

The old town sits upon an eminence in the midst of the 
winding valley of the Bidassoa, and very beautiful did it look 
to us as we were ferried across from Andaye, on the French 
shore. Steeped as it was in a bath of meridian sunlight, its old, 
grey church and spire looked golden—so did the chateau walls 
against their background of mountains piled one behind the 
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other, the rugged heights of Quatracone looming in the far blue 
distance. 

A few paces from the landing-stage and we had reached the 
old town gateway at the foot of the main street, which winds 
and climbs up the side of the hill and looks invitingly cool and 
shady because of its narrowness and its broad-eaved houses. 
Its ill-cobbled road is rough travelling, but what matters! 
Time is made for slaves, not for Fuenterrabians, and. there is 
no hurry here. You can pick your steps at your ease. Each 
house has its broken-down, Oriental-looking balconies; which 
to-day the owners are willing, in a dignified and _ con- 
descending fashion, to let for a consideration to visitors who, 
like ourselves, have come from a distance to assist at the great 
annual religious demonstration of the town, and to witness the 
curious, old-world procession which winds its way through its 
steep and straitened streets every Good Friday afternoon. 

But a big act of faith alone would reassure one in stepping 
on to many of these picturesque structures, so crumbling and 
mouldering do they look. How many centuries of processions 
have they looked down upon? How many generations of 
mantilla’d senoritas have leaned over their balustrades (just as 
they do to-day), half-hiding their pretty faces behind fans and 
bewitching the male Basque population below by bright glances 
from shy, lustrous eyes. 

We bargained a little—a proceeding which appeared almost 
unseemly in dealing with people of such courtly manners—for 
a particular balcony which commended itself, not for its beauty, 
but for its comparative modernity and probable safety, and 
took possession by leaving in it some wraps (English people 
never move out of doors without such equipments). Then we 
toiled up the picturesque and broken-down old street to the 
crowning glory of the town—the high-shouldered church with 
the beautiful spire. French bombardment and the wear and 
tear of centuries have dressed it, not in tatters, but in the faded 
yet mellow tones so significant of old age; and that, together 
with its dominating position, its vast proportions, and, above 
all, its stately spire soaring against the blue, chiefly impress one. 

The interior of the church was strikingly solemn because of 
its darkness. The small round windows, high in the lofty walls, 
were shaded by red silk blinds, and the sombre light they 
permitted showed the church half-full of people—men and 
women ; most of the latter wearing the simple black dress and 
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coloured head-kerchief of the Basque peasantry, the nun-like 
winter cloaks having been consigned to the restful care of /es 
armoires till autumn necessity again demanded their use. But 
there were mantillas too; and, alas, to have to record it, a 
sprinkling of incongruous Paris ‘togues—mostly on English 
heads. The men were as numerous as the women—for the 
Basques are a pious race—and most of them brought massive 
candles in anticipation of the procession. These candles were 
not round but quatrefoil in form, and, from their bulk, must 
serve a lifetime of processions. 

A sense of awe possessed one at the sight of the great 
crucifix which was reared in front of the high altar, only an 
indication of the pitiful form which was stretched on it being 
outlined under the black pall-like curtain which hung before it. 

Very silently the church continued to fill as the afternoon 
wore on, and before three o'clock the great nave was closely 
packed with sombrely clothed people, silently and reverentially 
kneeling in the half-light before the uplifted cross. As the 
clock struck three there came from the west end of the church 
a sound of muffled trumpets—trumpets which played a solemn 
and dirge-like march as a company of Roman soldiers, entering 
at the west door and dividing at the foot of the church, 
marched slowly up either aisle in single file. They met at the 
sanctuary, where they formed a semicircle round the foot of the 
cross—keeping guard, as it were. 

At the same moment that the preacher entered the pulpit 
the curtain was withdrawn from before the Crucifix, revealing 
the dead Christ—very white in the midst of the gloom, and so 
realistic that had it not been so death-like one would have felt 
that it was terribly life-like—so life-like and so death-like that, 
for the moment, one almost looked for the blood to ooze and 
fall. A ladder rested against the back of either arm of the 
Cross, and a bier, by which were four Capuchins, stood at its 
foot. 

Very forcibly did the preacher tell the story of the “ Taking 
down from the Cross,” and as each incident of the awful drama 
was described, his words were, as it were, taken up and illus- 
trated by two surpliced priests who had been standing at the 
foot of the Cross. They ascended the ladders and while one 
of them removed the Coronal of Thorns from the head of the 
Crucified, the other struck with a hammer the point of one of 
the nails and reaching forward drew it out and released the 
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fettered hand. Very religiously he allowed the arm to drop 
to the pierced side. The other hand was detached in like 
manner, so were the feet. The ring of the hammers as they 
struck the nail points made one shudder with pity and horror. 
So awesome was the realism of it that it was with a sense of 
infinite relief that one at last saw the wounded body tenderly 
lowered by means cf a white linen sling which had loosely hung 
over the arms of the Cross and received by the Capuchins, who 
laid it on the bier awaiting it. Women around us were weeping 
and men’s faces were stern and compassionate. 

Only when the vast multitude began to move towards the 
door did it quite come home to us that this was but a picture 
of the past, and not the cruel reality. Perforce we had to move 
with the surging stream, and, once in the street, very thankfully 
did we take refuge in our balcony. Though a haunting appre- 
hension forced itself upon us now and again that we might be 
precipitated on the compact mass of heads beneath, we risked 
it for the sake of seeing, from a coign of vantage, the quaint and 
‘curious scene in the streets. 

The stream of Basque humanity which continued to flow 
from the great west door of the church was lining either side 
of the way. Men stalwart and straight, serious and dignified ; 
women modest in dress and decorous in demeanour—they had 
come down from the Pyrenean villages in their thousands to 
observe this yearly Christian celebration. Neither flippancy, 
vulgarity, nor loudness was noticeable in that sedate throng. 
They strove not, neither did they hurry nor clamour. Hardly 
indeed were their voices heard in the street. 

The procession commenced to emerge from the church, 
headed by hundreds of men in double file whose pride and 
honour it was to be in its vanguard. Then came women and 
children in white, priests and religious—all, except the little 
ones, bearing torch-like candles. At intervals there were carried 
curious old statues—of St. Mary Magdalene, St. Veronica, 
St.Anne, and Our Lady of Dolours. There were the emblems 
of the Passion too. And last of all came the bier carried by 
six Dominicans upon which lay, in sad and silent state, the 
form of the dead Christ. 

As the long procession moved down the street and wound 
round the walls and in and out in following its route through 
the town the countless candles seemed to merge into one, or 
rather two, long lines of light which slowly crawled like fiery 
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snakes up and down the steep by-ways. The images, too, 
borrowed lustre and picturesqueness from the distance. Their 
age made them venerable, but nigh at hand one could not but 
recognize that they were tawdry exceedingly and very unflatter- 
ing likenesses—it is to be hoped—of the saints they represented. 
Still one has to remember that taste is subjective and that 
Basque and English ideals in such matters are doubtless 
separated by a wide gulf. 

I think the most prejudiced stranger there could hardly 
refuse to be edified, at least by the religious demeanour of the 
multitude. It was decorous and without reproach. Never- 
theless the lofty looks—half-scornful, half-condescending—of 
some compatriots of mine who were present, who seemed to 
regard it all from the remote heights of true-born English 
superiority, set one wondering whether this method of passing 
Good Friday or our own national observance so intimately 
mingled with hot-cross buns, and—for the many—a somewhat 
rowdy holiday, was the more seemly, or likely to be the more 
pleasing to high Heaven. There are two ways of looking at 
most things, and in this case there is much to be said on the 
Basque side of the question. 


SARA H. DUNN. 














A Miser’s Hoard: 


CHAPTER I. 


THIS is a true story about the life of a cruel and miserly 
peasant. Mathurin Raclot belonged to a class which may be 
met with in other parts of the world, as well as in France. 

Aubécourt, the village in which he lived, contained about 
eight hundred inhabitants ; the territory, however, was of vast 
extent, the district being very productive in corn, whilst 
splendid vineyards had also been planted, the majority of 
the inhabitants being engaged in either vine or field cultivation. 
A few carried on some particular trade or business; as 
elsewhere, there were here to be found grocer, joiner, inn-keeper, 
and shoemaker. Then there were day-labourers, who, possess- 
ing nothing of their own, were obliged to hire themselves out 
to others, to earn their daily bread. 

In reality there were no poor at Aubécourt ; extreme poverty 
cannot exist where there is work for all. 

In country places, if we leave out of account the poor 
workman with too many children to rear, and those who are 
prevented by sickness from following their occupation, we find 
that the public-house lounger is the only one who complains of 
hunger. 

Almost all the farmers of Aubécourt were in easy circum- 
stances, some were even rich, as might be conjectured from the 
numerous flocks of sheep to be seen issuing from the folds. 

Mathurin Raclot, son of a poor labourer, was at the age of 
twenty-six in service as a ploughman to one of the wealthy 
farmers in the district, and seemed as though destined to remain 
in that position all his life. He was intelligent and well-built, 
besides being possessed of an average education. Tall and 
strong, of robust health, work had no terrors for him, 

' By Emile Richebourg; work crowned by the French Academy. Translated 
by Frederick Rothwell, B.A. 
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besides he was very economical, a rare quality in the young. 
Already had he shown himself as far-sighted and cunning as 
the oldest peasant in the neighbourhood, and it was quite 
common to hear such expressions as the following: ‘ Leave 
Mathurin alone, he’s a cunning blade, and knows what he is 
about.” 

He earned two hundred and forty francs a year, z.¢., twenty 
francs a month, and spent as little as possible of his wages. 
Piling up five-franc pieces one upon another he found some 
secret spot in which to hide his treasure, either from instinct or 
through fear of thieves. 

Whilst his companions were spending the greater portion of 
their earnings at the neighbouring fairs or inns, Mathurin 
continued piling up his pieces without the slightest pause. In 
no pleasure-party or amusement of any kind could he be induced 
to take part. 

Such simple-minded people as knew nothing of Mathurin’s 
ideas or sentiments, were loud in his praise; he was a most 
exceptional young man, a model of all the virtues. 

On Saturdays and féte-days, Mathurin would spend his 
leisure hours locked in his bed-room, where he found a morbid 
pleasure in counting and recounting his little hoard. 

As this small capital increased, the germ of avarice developed 
in the young man. He would at times appear plunged in a 
reverie, with folded arms, and eyes fastened on the hill-sides, 
covered with their verdure of vine branches, or on the spreading 
fields of golden corn covering the plain. What was he dreaming 
about ? 

Then again, the perfectly laudable and legitimate ambition 
came over him to possess a few acres of his own, on which he 
could work for himself, whilst continuing to toil for others. 

Like peasants all over the world, Mathurin Raclot loved the 
soil, and was passionately fond of money. By instinct he had 
become a money-lender. Probably he did not know that 
usurious loans were forbidden by law, at any rate, he practised 
usury without the slightest scruple, finding it quite natural to 
do so. 

It often happened that persons in pecuniary difficulties 
approached him for a loan. On such occasions the following 
scene would take place: 

“How much do you want?” 

“ Fifty francs.” 
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“When will you be able to return the money ?” 

“Tn six months.” 

“Very good. I will lend you the fifty francs you need, and 
you will give me.an I.0.U. for sixty.” 

Mathurin Raclot knew perfectly the people with whom he 
had dealings. When he came across a person whose solvency 
was subject to doubt, or who found his demands exorbitant, 
he at once replied that he had no money to lend. 

This disreputable commerce had been begun with a few 
young spendthrifts, who from time to time borrowed five or ten 
francs from him, and repaid him at the end of two or three 
months—as agreed upon—six francs for five, and twelve for 
ten. 

He soon noticed that these little operations were profitable, 
so he continued them, reasoning as follows: “It is with money 
that land is bought, and by tilling the ground one can make it 
produce considerable stores of wealth. Now, as land is bought 
with money, one may also make money produce great stores of 
wealth.” 

As may be seen, Mathurin Raclot, without being a financier, 
knew the power of capital. But above everything else, he was 
a peasant, and, as we have said, he loved the soil. 

An opportunity offering itself, he purchased three fine plots 
of land, in fair cultivation, and a field large enough to graze 
a cow. 

As he was now thirty-four years of age, he determined to 
marry. His choice fell upon Céline Noirot, also a day-labourer 
employed on the farm during harvest-time. She was of an 
excellent disposition, gentle and loving, of irreproachable 
conduct, and, without being pretty, was yet of very agreeable 
manners. 

As she was twenty-five years of age, and very anxious to 
marry, she accepted Mathurin’s proposal, in the first place 
because she liked him well enough, though she regarded him as 
rather too cunning, and in the second place because everybody 
spoke well of him and said how foolish she would be if she 
refused to become his wife. 

Besides, she was poor, and Mathurin had already quite a 
respectable reserve for a rainy day. With a steady hard- 
working husband like Mathurin, she was certain never to be in 
want. 

In Aubécourt and the neighbouring villages there were 
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several marriageable maidens, possessed of a greater or less 
share of this world’s goods, who would certainly have accepted 
him, that he knew quite well, but he preferred Céline. 

Was this because he loved her? By no means. This man, 
whose hard unfeeling heart was incapable of loving any one, had 
determined to unite himself with Céline Noirot because he had 
calculated it all out. 

Céline had neither father nor mother; she lived at Ligoux, 
a small village three miles from Aubécourt, with an old aunt, 
her father’s sister. On her mother’s side, she had another uncle 
and aunt, who had both left the district thirty years previously. 
It was known that they were in Paris but nothing further, as 
they had never returned to Ligoux, and no letter ever came. 
For years, Jules Bertrand and his sister Marie had never been 
mentioned. 

We will now inform the reader of what had all the time 
remained unknown to the inhabitants of Aubécourt and 
Ligoux. 

Jules Bertrand had reached Paris at the age of eighteen, 
and had at once entered the service of a copper-smelter. After 
a few years, he found himself earning from eight to ten francs 
per day; none too much as he was married, had six children, 
and found it no easy matter to make both ends meet. 

The struggle for life had been less difficult for Marie Bertrand 
than for her brother. After spending ten years as a servant, 
during which she economized 4,000 francs, she married a wine- 
dealer, who also had a few thousand francs. 

They at once took a shop near the Halles and commenced 
business. Customers began to come by degrees, and after a 
few years Martin’s wine business became more and more pros- 
perous. All day long, customers were standing in front of the 
bar. 

The premises were enlarged, the room above the shop con- 
verted into a dining-room, and Madame Martin herself attended 
to the cooking arrangements. 

In a word, no one acquainted with the Martins would have 
estimated their fortune at less than 150,000 francs. 

Three months before Mathurin Raclot had proposed marriage 
to Céline Noirot, he had driven to Paris a herd of oxen to be 
slaughtered. On reaching the Halles, he had chanced to meet 
a butcher, one of Martin’s former customers. Happening to be 
drinking together, near the cattle-market, they entered into 
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conversation ; Mathurin speaking of Aubécourt and Ligoux, 
where there were several cattle-breeding farmers. 

Suddenly the butcher of the Halles remembered that 
Madame Martin, zée Bertrand, had come from that part of 
France ; he had often heard her speak of the splendid pasturage 
there. Accordingly, he told Mathurin that he knew a native 
of Ligoux, then living in Paris; and, as he was extremely 
talkative, he informed the peasant, who listened with avidity, of 
the actual position of the Martins, and ended by saying that 
they were childless. 

Mathurin returned to Aubécourt with al] kinds of ideas and 
combinations swarming in his brain. He was thinking of Marie 
Bertrand, of the fortune she and her husband had amassed, and 
then of Céline Noirot, who would doubtless inherit her aunt’s 
property. 

His mind was soon made up; by marrying Céline Noirot, 
he would be transacting an excellent stroke of business. As 
it was not known in Ligoux that Marie Bertrand had made a 
fortune in Paris, Mathurin kept secret the news he had learned 
from the butcher of the Halles. 

He pretended to be tired of a bachelor existence, and that 
he had fallen in love with Céline, and when she had consented 
to become his wife he immediately made preparations for the 
marriage. 

A small house being on sale at Aubécourt, he bought it, 
and furnished it with such articles as were absolutely necessary. 

A week previous to the marriage, the banns were proclaimed, 
and, certain that his prey could not now escape him, he spoke 
to Céline of her aunt Marie, taking good care not to inform 
her that the Martins were rich; all the same, he gave her their 
address, and advised her to write to Madame Martin, inviting her 
to the marriage. 

The young girl wrote, and received a reply by return of 
post. Aunt Marie thanked her niece for not having forgotten 
her, and accepted the invitation with great pleasure, as it would 
be a fine opportunity to visit Ligoux. Then, she went to 
purchase a wedding present, with which she hoped her niece 
would be well pleased. 

Two days before the ceremony took place, Mathurin took 
definite leave of the farmer whom he had served for the past 
eight years. 

He looked around his new home with mingled satisfaction 
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and pride, thinking to himself: “ At last, 1 am in my own home, 
no longer a servant, but my own master!” 

The following day, Aunt Marie arrived. She had come for 
three days, but her nephew Mathurin lavished on her so much 
attention and forethought and manifested so deep and sincere 
an affection for her, that she stayed a whole week. 

She invited her nephew and niece to come and spend a few 
days in Paris as soon as they could. Mathurin excused himself 
with many thanks, he was afraid of being indiscreet, and showed 
himself so reserved that Madame Martin was quite affected, and 
insisted on receiving a formal answer. : 

“We will come, aunt, I promise you,” said Mathurin. 

Madame Martin’s present to the bride was a very handsome 
one, and yet, so pleased was she with her nephew that on 
parting, she slipped into Céline’s hand a thousand-franc note. 

This new present was greatly appreciated by the young 
couple, so Mathurin let pass no opportunity of informing the 
neighbours that Madame Martin was the most excellent woman 
in the world. 

This enthusiasm could well be understood. 

At Aubécourt and Ligoux the fortune of Céline’s aunt was 
no longer a secret. 

“Yes,” they said, “the Martins are worth at least 200,000 
francs.” 

“ And they have no children.” 

“Céline will have a fine fortune some day !” 

“Certainly, she will receive a good share of it!” 

“ All the same, Mathurin Raclot is a lucky dog!” 


CHAPTER II. 


BOTH husband and wife worked like slaves continually in 
dread of the planter’s lash. No holidays, but instead, work all 
day long and often far into the night. 

Mathurin, himself possessed of an indefatigable constitution, 
was always accompanied by his wife, the thought never came to 
him that she might be more susceptible of fatigue than he was. 

To earn money, they must leave no stone unturned. 
Céline gradually became fashioned after the likeness of her 
husband. As the proverb says: “Birds of a feather flock 
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together,” and Céline, like Mathurin, had become smitten with 
the fever for gain. 

Thus depriving themselves of even the necessities of life, 
they laid aside fresh stores of money with which they continually 
bought other fields to add to the rest. 

Nor did he neglect his private little lending transactions ; 
he must make money, and every method of doing so was 
eagerly seized. 

Not only was Mathurin’s clothing all in rags and tatters, 
but Céline, who used to be a model of tidiness, was now dressed 
like a beggar-woman; she had only one frock in sufficiently 
good condition to attend Mass in on Sundays. 

Whenever she summoned up courage to say to her husband : 
“ Mathurin, we really need such and such articles,” he merely 
shrugged his shoulders, and replied: “There is plenty of time 
for buying new clothes, we can get along quite well with old 
ones for working in the fields.” 

Consequently, Céline spent the long night hours in patching 

,and mending. 

At home they drank nothing but water ; this, however, did 
not prevent Mathurin from saying that wine drunk at the houses 
of others was an excellent thing for a labourer. 

Céline aged visibly ; her fresh youthful complexion had been 
burnt away by the hot rays of the sun, and her brow was striped 
with premature wrinkles, whilst her skin became dry and 
tanned. 

Mathurin was the same as ever; he had not lost a hair, 
whilst there was not the slightest tinge of grey in his beard. 
Hard work and fatigue formed his very element. He seemed 
as though likely to live a hundred years; his constitution was 
of iron. 

In the sixth year after her marriage, Céline gave birth to 
a girl, so tiny and delicate, that the midwife could not refrain 
from saying that it would be a miracle if she lived. 

No matter, since she had come into the world, they must do 
all in their power to keep her there. It would indeed have 
been a pity to see the dear little creature die, for she had the 
most interesting little baby face imaginable. 

However, on the mother attempting to give the breast to 
the child, not a drop of milk was forthcoming. Mathurin made 
a wry face and said: “Well! well! we will bring it up by 
hand.” 
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Céline, in despair, wept bitterly. Turning to Mathurin, the 
midwife said solemnly: “It is impossible for this child to be 
brought up by hand ; if you expect her to live, she must have 
a nurse.” 

“A nurse! ... That would cost me at least fifteen francs 
per month!” 

But the midwife spoke with authority ; he was obliged to 
do as she said, and submit to the requirements of the situation. 

At Aubécourt, they found the mother of a child two 
months old capable of suckling two nurselings, so she willingly 
consented to take the child of the Raclots. Little Marthe was 
entrusted to her care. 

Shortly afterwards Martin, the wine-dealer, died. His widow 
hastily summoned Mathurin to Paris. She said she wanted his 
advice. 

He immediately obeyed the summons, assumed a solemn 
countenance for the occasion, and even shed a few tears, 
probably for the first time since his boyhood. Needless to say, 
during the past six years, Mathurin had taken great care not to 
neglect Aunt Marie. Of very iusinuating manners, remarkably 
well able to conceal his duplicity beneath an appearance of 
simple - mindedness, the cunning peasant had completely 
captivated the confidence of the rich wine-dealer. 

Though he pretended to be solely concerned with the 
widow’s interests, it was entirely of his own that Mathurin was 
thinking. Ever since his marriage, and even previously, he 
had settled upon a plan to put into execution. 

When the will was proved, it was found that the Martins 
had bequeathed everything without reserve to the survivor. 
Now, whilst in Paris the widow was selling her business and 
stock-in-trade and converting her whole fortune into Govern- 
ment stock, Mathurin, at Aubécourt, was buying in his aunt’s 
name a house which, after a complete renovation, gave every 
appearance of being a respectable residence. 

The widow held her nephew Raclot in high esteem. He 
alone was intelligent, and possessed of a true insight into 
business, everything he said or did was right; under any 
circumstances one could appeal to him with the utmost 
confidence—in a word, Mathurin was a perfect oracle. 

Accordingly, when Mathurin wrote saying everything was 
ready, she immediately left Paris and went to live at Aubécourt, 
quite willing to forget that she was leaving behind in the 
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‘capital a brother who would soon be incapable of working, as 
well as nieces and nephews only too well acquainted with misery 
and poverty. 

In reality, Madame Martin was neither wicked not heartless. 
Several times had she helped her brother, who had imposed on 
her good-nature. Now, however, Mathurin Raclot had created 


a diversion. 


Twelve years passed by. Thanks to the care and attention 
lavished by her nurse on the little Marthe, she had grown into 
a strong healthy child. She was of a very attractive disposition, 
and as she grew older, gave every promise of becoming quite 
beautiful. In character she was gentle and affectionate, and 
possessed of exquisite sensitiveness. 

Aunt Marie almost, worshipped her, and would at times 
amuse herself by filling the child’s pockets with sweets, which 
the latter would divide among her companions, often leaving 
nothing at all for herself. 

“ How kind-hearted she is!” the old lady would repeat again 
and again. To tell the truth, little Marthe had very few points 
of resemblance with her father. 

Still, she could not always stay at home; her education 
must not be neglected. She was sent to the best school in the 
town. This was expensive, but old Mathurin, as he was now 
called, could offer no objection, as it was Aunt Martin who had 
decided upon this step, and who paid the fees. 

Marthe had been two years at school, and had just made her 
First Communion, when her old aunt died. As might have been 
guessed, widow Martin left all she possessed to her niece, Céline 
Noirot, Raclot’s wife. 

Jules Bertrand and his family in Paris were in consternation. 
After living in the hope that some day they would find 
themselves in easier circumstances, the news came upon them 
like a thunderclap. 

What could they say or do? It might be a case of undue 
influence, but how could this be proved ? 

The will, drawn out by a lawyer, was perfectly regular ; the 
unlucky Bertrands were disinherited without appeal, they could 
do nothing but sigh and meekly submit. 

At Aubécourt and Ligoux, however, all the honest country- 
folk were indignant. The widow Martin had acted meanly. It 
was generally considered unfair that Raclot and his wife should 
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remain in possession of a fortune, half of which rightly belonged 
to the Bertrands of Paris. 

No audible complaint was raised, for, after all, the interested 
parties alone had the right to object. 

Old Mathurin had long been unpopular, and his reputation 
did not gain by this recent event. But whatever people might 
say or think did not matter to him. He was now in possession 
of the inheritance he had so long and patiently coveted, and, 
now that he was rich, might well despise the cackle of the 
envious. : 

Madame Martin had left 250,000 francs. What a glorious 
dream he had now realized! With such a sum he might be lord 
of the whole district. 

Instead, he became its scourge. 

Ten years later, old Mathurin lost his wife. This event 
caused him no great trouble, for he was in excellent health and 
had not the slightest fear of death. Besides, if he needed 
consolation, had he not his money: his coffers and boxes filled 
to overflowing ? 

A wife! what is a wife? But money! that was another 
thing! Silver and gold were far more important in his eyes. 

His fortune continually increased; he added farm to farm 
until people began to think he was bent on possessing the whole 
ef Aubécourt and Ligoux. 

No longer did he need towork. The former farm-boy was 
now the landlord of the farmers themselves. He had worked 
for others, now others should work for him. 

Wholly preoccupied with his calculations and combinations, 
he had scarcely time to think of his daughter whom he had left 
with the Dominican nuns. Young girls are generally so 
inquisitive, he thought ; they want to know everything, and are 
too fond of asking troublesome questions. 

Marthe felt that her father neglected her rather too much ; 
but she had good friends at school, and the nuns were very kind 
to her. That was a slight compensation, at any rate. 

She was one of the best pupils in the neighbourhood ; her 
education left nothing to be desired. She had learned music, 
drawing and painting, and possessed a fair knowledge of 
German, English, and Italian. 

Shortly after her sixteenth birthday, she passed the necessary 
examination and was admitted to a position as teacher. 

Avarice was the horrible leprosy which was preying upon 
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Mathurin ; but not only was he miserly, he was also exceedingly 
vain and possessed of a most inordinate ambition. Finding 
that widow Martin’s house, in which he had taken up his abode 
immediately after her death, was not sufficiently imposing, he 
purchased, under very favourable conditions, the Chateau of 
Aubécourt and its dependencies. 

A few years previously he had said to himself: “I intend to 
have a million francs!” 

At last his dream was realized. Everyone now called him 
Monsieur Raclot. Marthe had passed her eighteenth birthday, 
so it was decided that she should leave the nuns, and take up 
her abode with her father. 


CHAPTER III. 


MATHURIN RACLOT had enriched himself at the expense of 
others; shamefully and abominably had he speculated on 
others’ misfortunes ; to forward his own ends he had scattered 
ruin on every hand; groans and tears followed in the train of 
his million francs. 

Now everybody knew him, for he had removed his mask. 
No longer was he regarded as a model of prudence and an 
example to all the rest, as had been the case in former days. 

Indeed he was everywhere reproached and hated, though 
no one dared give utterance to such sentiments, for Monsieur 
Raclot was wealthy, and for that reason an object of dread. 

Everyone avoided him as much as possible, though, 
whenever a meeting was inevitable, there was a low bow, 
followed by some such expression of greeting as: “Good 
morning, Monsieur Raclot!” or, “Good evening to you!” 

Before the basest of rascals, possessed of wealth, men will 
become cowards, and commit the most unworthy actions. 

Mathurin Raclot lived alone in his chéteau, like a bear in 
his den; as he was never invited out by any one, he was thus 
placed under no social obligations to invite any one in return. 
This suited him very well; all he wanted was to glance over 
the hills and dales, as far as the eye could reach, and mutter 
to himself with a cunning smile on his lips: “ All this is mine!” 
Such a thought constituted his ideal of happiness. 

Marthe’s arrival at the old chdteau occasioned a slight stir, 
and the semblance of gaiety. The young girl was aware that 
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her father was rich, but she did not know the extent of his 
fortune, and was far from having any suspicion as to the 
methods in which it had been acquired. Nor was she aware 
that her father’s name was execrated throughout the country- 
side. 

Marthe, simple, kind, and affectionate as ever, and entirely 
devoid of vanity or pride, was first of all astonished, and 
afterwards pained at the coldness of all around her. On 
making the first attempts towards intimacy with the young 
girls of her own age, her former friends, she noticed that they 
responded to her advances by a kind of respectful timidity, 
akin to mistrust. 

What was the meaning of it all? 

Poor Marthe, though disposed to love everyone around her, 
noticed with grief and pain that she had no friends, and tears 
would often stream down her cheeks on seeing how ill-under- 
stood she was. 

Only one individual in the whole of Aubécourt was always 
the same to her, and this was her old nurse, who ever lavished 
on her kind words and caresses. The young girl would ply her 
friend with questions, and the poor nurse would reply as well 
as she could, though she never dared let the young girl know 
that the daughter was included in the aversion felt against the 
father. 

“You see, my dear child,” she said, “it is because you have 
been brought up in the town, because you are well-educated 
and pretty, that your former companions no longer dare speak 
to you.” 

“But,” returned Marthe, “I am the first to speak to them, 
and offer to be friends.” 

“That makes no difference; they are well aware of the 
distance separating you; they will not allow themselves to be 
on terms of intimacy.” 

Marthe bowed her head with a sigh. 

The kind old nurse took her in her arms, covered her cheeks 
with kisses, and muttered to herself: “ Dear child, how little 
they know her!” 

Among her young friends at school was one with whom 
Marthe had become very friendly, Mademoiselle Mathilde 
de Santenay, daughter of a retired general. She was a few 
months older than Mademoiselle Raclot. 

General de Santenay was a widower, living three miles 
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from the town, but not in such a splendid chdteau as that of 
Mathurin Raclot. 

Monsieur de Santenay’s estate was a very modest one, for 
the general was far from rich. Including his pension, he had 
a yearly income of scarcely more than 5,000 francs. He had 
devoted himself entirely to the education of his children, 
Mathilde and her brother, eight years her senior. Considering 
his small fortune, the general had spent a great deal on his son, 
who had left the Polytechnic School, as civil engineer, and 
quite recently, though not more than twenty-six years of age, 
had been ordered in the execution of his functions to the 
department in which his father lived. 

Still, even if the general had made sacrifices for his son, he 
had had no occasion to regret them, for the young man gave 
him every satisfaction;, Georges de Santenay had a good 
position and, with ordinary perseverance, his future was 
assured. 

Besides, the old general had no anxiety regarding the 
future of his children. They had an aunt, their mother’s elder 
sister, and she was in possession of a large fortune. 

This old lady had retired from business and had left Paris 
to come and live near the general, after purchasing a fine 
estate in a neighbouring village. Mademoiselle Lormeau had 
no relatives nearer than M. de Santenay, and his children 
Georges and Mathilde were her future heir and heiress, and she 
had long ago declared that when they married she would 
undertake to provide each with a dowry of 200,000 francs, it 
being a principle with her that it was preferable to do good 
during one’s lifetime than after one’s death. 

Marthe had often seen Georges de Santenay when the young 
man called to see his sister, and had even chatted with him in 
Mathilde’s presence, when they all had full liberty to walk to 
and fro beneath the great trees surrounding the convent. They 
had also met one another, under circumstances permitting of 
greater freedom and less restraint, at the general’s home. 

Monsieur de Santenay was aware that his daughter’s great 
friend never spent her holidays away from the convent; he was 
sorry to see that she enjoyed so little liberty, and, at Mathilde’s 
earnest entreaty, had requested the nuns to permit Mademoiselle 
Raclot to spend some days at his home as companion to 
Mathilde. 

He was referred to Monsieur Raclot, who replied thanking 
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him, and saying that he saw no reason why Marthe should not 
spend a part of her holidays with her friend. 

This reply, so impatiently awaited, filled the two girls with joy. 
On several occasions afterwards, Marthe obtained permission to 
visit her friend, the general receiving her as cordially as his own 
daughter. 

Mademoiselle de Santenay left the convent a year before 
Mademoiselle Raciot ; still, the two friends saw one another 
occasionally, and Marthe and the young engineer met from time 
to time, for, whenever the former spent a few days with the 
general, the latter was straightway informed of the fact by his 
sister, and he never failed to put in an appearance. 

It must be acknowledged that Georges de Santenay was 
anything but blind to the radiant beauty and charming grace 
of his sister's friend. Over a year ago, love, that first passion 
which forms the mighty enchantment of youth, had taken 
possession of his heart; he loved Marthe with enthusiastic 
ardour. His passion was a genuine one; he lived wholly for 
Marthe, for her he would willingly have given up his life. 

As he did not dare to speak to the young girl of the senti- 
ment she had inspired in him, afraid she might reject his 
proffered love, he kept the secret hidden in his own breast. 

All the same, on hearing that Mademoiselle Raclot was also 
about to leave the convent, the thought that he might not see 
her again, and that suitors for her hand would soon offer 
themselves, occasioned him so much pain that he shook himself 
free from the reserve he had hitherto maintained. 

Bashful and timid as every earnest lover is, he had not 
sufficient courage to tell Marthe that he loved her; it was his 
sister he took into his confidence, imploring her to learn whether 
he might hope, or if despair should be his portion. 

“Come, come,” replied Mathilde with a smile, “I guessed your 
secret long ago, and doubtless father also has some suspicion as 
to how matters stand. You betrayed yourself in asking me to 
send you word whenever Marthe was to spend a few days with 
us. This very day I will question Marthe, and if she loves you, 
my dear Georges, I should wish nothing better than to see her 
my sister.” 

That very afternoon, as the two girls were strolling together 
about the garden : 

“ Marthe,” said Mathilde, “ I have a great revelation to make.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Marthe. “What is it?” 
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“There is no necessity for me to beat about the bush with 
you, Marthe, so I will come to the point at once. This morning 
my brother unbosomed himself to me, and I find that he is 
deeply in love with you.” 

Mademoiselle Raclot shook with emotion, and a deep blush 
overspread her cheeks. 

“ Georges has loved you for over a year,” continued Mathilde, 
“but up to now he has concealed his secret, as though it were a 
crime to love one so charming as you are.” 

Marthe looked up at her friend, her eyes beaming with 
ecstasy. 

“Well!” continued Mathilde. “What shall I say to Georges ? 
Shall I be a messenger of sorrow or of joy to him?” 

Marthe’s whole frame quivered once more, then, flinging 
her arms round her friend’s neck, she said in a voice choking 
with emotion : 

“ Mathilde, I love your brother!” 

Mademoiselle de Santenay could not refrain from replying 
im joyous accents : 

“Then you will be my sister after all!” 

And rushing into one another’s arms, they laughed and 
wept in mutual delight. 

Georges, intoxicated with happiness on hearing his fate, 
declared to his sister that he could never have survived the 
shock, had he been told that he must think no more of Marthe. 

On the same day the general was informed of the situation. 
“T well appreciate,’ said he, “Mademoiselle Raclot’s rare 
qualities ; Georges could not have made a choice which would 
have pleased me better, and I thoroughly approve of it. 
However, there is Monsieur Raclot to consider; he knows 
nothing, and may have opinions opposed to ours, as well as 
other views regarding his daughter. In any case, as- matters 
stand, Mademoiselle Raclot cannot continue her visits here.” 

“Fortunately,” said Mathilde, “she will leave school before 
long. When Marthe is at home, her father will certainly invite 
us to visit them.” 

“In that case,” said the general, “we will all three go to 
Aubécourt, and I will inform Monsieur Raclot, if he does not 
already know it, that his daughter and my son love one another. 
Then I will formally ask him for the hand of Mademoiselle 
Marthe Raclot for Georges de Santenay. For the present, 
however, we must postpone our plans,” 
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Georges and Mathilde approved of their father’s prudent 
advice. In due course Marthe was informed by Mathilde of the 
decision to which they had come. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MATHURIN RACLOT loved his daughter scarcely more than 
he had loved his wife; still, he treated her kindly, and felt 
for her that kind of respect superior natures impose on the 
rough and ignorant. Well-bred, and of distinguished mien, 
Marthe flattered the old peasant’s pride and vanity. In spite 
of his avarice, the old man refused his daughter nothing ; true, 
she made no extravagant demands so far as dress was concerned. 
Modest in her tastes, accustomed to simplicity of life, she was 
no more exacting in the Chateau d’Aubécourt than she had been 
during the long years spent in the convent. In truth, it could 
scarcely be expected that she would ever become coquettish in 
dress whilst living with her father, and with none but farm- 
labourers in the district. 

Mathurin was delighted to find that his daughter was not 
of an extravagant turn of mind, a thing he had dreaded. 
Accordingly, one day, after realizing a considerable profit he 
had not expected at a cattle sale, he bought Marthe three 
thousand francs’ worth of jewels! 

The young girl was both surprised and touched at this act. 
She could now replace her twenty-five franc ear-rings with 
pearls worth two thousand francs, and wear, for the first time 
in her life, both a bracelet and a ring. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that it was rather to 
satisfy his vanity than to please his daughter that Monsieur 
Raclot had shown himself so extraordinarily lavish. 

Marthe knew perfectly, she felt it, that her father’s tender- 
ness left much to be desired. She suffered at seeing him 
respond so coldly to the tokens of affection she showed him, 
and did all she could to melt this ice of indifference, but 
friendly caresses have no effect on brass or marble. 

Real intimacy between father and daughter was non- 
existent, and so Marthe was forced to check the natural 
impulses of her heart. Though she had been home a couple of 
months, she had not found sufficient courage to tell him that she 
loved Georges de Santenay, and was loved in return. 
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One morning, after speaking at length to her father of 
General de Santenay, of his son and daughter, the welcome 
they had given her, and her close friendship with Mademoiselle 
de Santenay, she gave him to understand that it was a social 
obligation on his part to invite them, once at any rate, to spend 
a few days at the Chateau d’Aubécourt. 

At first, Monsieur Raclot made no attempt to conceal from 
his daughter the fact that such a proposition was not to his taste, 
But Marthe insisted, and unbidden tears came into her eyes. 

It was nothing to Raclot to see his daughter weep, still he 
gave way, thinking after all that it would produce a good effect 
throughout the neighbourhood, to receive on friendly terms a 
general, an engineer, and Mademoiselle de Santenay, an intimate 
friend of his daughter. 

Vanity and pride once more! 

The invitation was given and a reply immediately forth- 
coming. A few days later, the Santenay family arrived at the 
chiteau. Needless to relate how happy they were to meet again, 
with what pleasure the two girls rushed into one another’s arms, 
and the secret though eloquent hand clasps exchanged between 
the two lovers. 

They had come to spend three days at Aubécourt. The first 
passed away very quietly, Marthe and Georges easily finding an 
opportunity to whisper into one another’s ears tender vows of 
mutual love and fidelity. 

Monsieur Raclot, swelling with importance, like the frog in 
the fable, showed his guests all over his land. Under the 
pretext of visiting his farms and exhibiting his large enclosures 
containing two hundred head of oxen, he wished them to be 
seen by the inhabitants, and so they passed along the main 
street of the village, where the red rosette M.de Santenay wore 
at his button-hole was bound to produce its effect. 

How much more effective it would have been, he thought, 
had the general worn his brilliant uniform ! 

The following day, after luncheon, as Georges and the two 
girls were taking a walk in the park, M. de Santenay, left alone 
with M. Raclot, judged that an opportune moment had come to 
keep the promise he had given his son. 

“ Dear Monsieur Raclot,” he said, “ you know that my son is 
an engineer, and, though it is not for me to boast of Georges’ 
merits, yet I am in a position to state that, within a very few 
years, he will be chief engineer.” 
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“A fine position, M. le Général,” said Raclot. 

“You are right, and now, my dear sir, I must speak to you 
on a matter which interests both of us.” 

The peasant started, and gave the general his undivided 
attention. 

“My son,” continued M. de Santenay, “is in love with your 
daughter ; he would consider himself the happiest man living 
were you to consent to receive him as your future son-in-law.” 

Mathuiin Raclot sat there for a moment, dumb with surprise. 
Up to the present, he had never thought that some day he 
would have to marry his daughter, and consequently give up 
to her nearly the half of his fortune, and her guardianship dues. 

“TI beg your pardon, M. le Général,” he stammered ; “ what 
you have just told me. ... I.am extremely surprised. . . . So 
M. Georges loves my daughter? .. . I cannot get over it... . 
Such an honour for her, as well as for myself, who am only a 
poor peasant... . Still, I do not think my daughter has the 
slightest idea of marriage. Understand me, I am in no hurry 
to separate myself from Marthe; she is the only child I have. 

Besides . . . Well, yes! I do not understand marriage 
unless there is love on both sides.” 

“Your way of looking at the matter is exactly the same as 
mine, M. Raclot.” 

“Very good.” 

“And so we shall come to an agreement without the 
slightest difficulty.” 

“ How so?” 

“In a very simple fashion. Georges de Santenay loves 
Mademoiselle Marthe Raclot, and Mademoiselle Marthe loves 
Georges de Santenay.” 

Mathurin Raclot opened wide his eyes. Suddenly his brow 
clouded. 

“So we have only to be of one mind,” continued the 
general, “to make these two young people happy.” 

A sudden gleam shone from the peasant’s eyes. 

“Ah!” said he stiffly. “Then you consider me very wealthy ?” 

The question was a gross insult. M.de Santenay frowned, 
and the blood rushed to his cheeks. By an effort he restrained 
himself, knowing with what kind of man he had to deal. 

“ Monsieur Raclot,” he replied calmly, “neither my son nor 
myself care to know whether your fortune is a large or a 
small one, or even whether you intend to give your daughter a 
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marriage portion or not. We both consider that the question 
of money ought to be a very secondary one in such a matter ; 
we have had no thought whatever of material interests in the 
step I am now taking. My only object is to secure the happi- 
ness of two young people who love one another.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed M. Raclot. 

“My son,” continued the old soldier, “sees in Mademoiselle 
Marthe only her own personal qualities, and were she utterly 
without fortune she would possess no less merit in either his 
esteem or my own.” 

“Tf that is the case, M. le Général,’ said the peasant, 
beginning to unbend, “we will not discuss the question of a 
marriage portion.” 

“T will not conceal from you the fact,” continued the 
General, “that I am almost without fortune myself; my son 
has, accordingly, no right to be exacting. Still, I must state 
that Georges has an aunt on his mother’s side, who will give 
him on his marriage-day the sum of 200,000 francs.” 

“Ah! ah!” exclaimed M. Raclot. 

“With the income from this capital added to his own 
earnings, my son has the right to marry as his heart dictates, 
without the fear of poverty restraining him. Add to this the 
fact that Georges adores Mademoiselle Marthe, and you will 
find sufficient, I hope, the guarantee I now offer you for your 
daughter’s happiness.” 

By degrees, Raclot had regained possession of himself. 
The moment there was to be no question of a marriage portion, 
his daughter’s marriage was a matter of little importance to 
him. Besides, sooner or later, he would have to face the 
question. Useless to wait, as he might have to deal with 
people less disinterested than M. de Santenay and his son. 

“Ah! my dear general,” he said, pretending to be overcome 
with emotion, “what a man you are! I had not the faintest 
idea of such a thing happening. So my daughter loves Georges 
de Santenay, and she has not breathed a single word to me on 
the subject, the little rogue! ... True, I do not care to marry 
her so young; but then, as it is a love-match, I have nothing 
further to say. Besides, . .. after what you have said,... 
what can I do?.. . . I surrender unconditionally.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur Raclot.” 

“Still, there is one point I wish to be clear upon.” 

“What is it ?” 
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“With reference to the marriage portion.” 

“T have told you that, even though she had not a farthing, 
my son would still be willing to marry your daughter.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. . . . Indeed, M. le Général, I can give 
very little to Marthe ; money is scarce, very scarce. True, you 
have seen my farms and estates, but if I were to sell, it would 
be at a ruinous loss, everything would be bought up for a mere 
song. On the other hand, after my death Marthewill inherit 
everything as she is my only child. Still your frankness 
solicits an equal frankness on my part, and I will deal fairly with 
you. I expect to bein a position to give my daughter 50,000 
francs as a marriage portion. Will M. Georges de Santenay be 
satisfied with that sum?” 

“Yes, though once more let me assure you we are not 
running after your money. If you prefer; give Mademoiselle 
Marthe a still smaller sum i 

“No, Monsieur le Général, I have said 50,000 francs, and 
I intend to keep my word. Though nothing more than a 
peasant, I still have my proper share of self-respect.” 

“Very good, sir ; we will speak no more of the matter.” 

“ Agreed ; and you promise me, on behalf of your son, not to 
compel me, at any later date, to sell my land?” 

“Why should I force you to sell your land ?” 

“The fact is, you see, that as my daughter’s guardian, her 
husband might exact e 

“Ah! your guardianship account? Do not let that trouble 
you, my dear sir; my son will leave you in peace.” 

“You promise it ?” 

“T swear it, sir.” 

“Many thanks, M.le Général. Ah! you can form no idea 
how I dislike legal quibbling and litigation. Were I to have 
the slightest dispute with my son-in-law or my daughter, there 
is not the least doubt that it would kill me.” 

“You will live to be a hundred years old,” replied the old 
soldier with a laugh. 

“Yes, everybody says I shall live to an old age.” 

Monsieur de Santenay arose. ‘“ Monsieur Raclot,” he said, 
“T must now leave you and hunt up our young people to make 
them happy by informing them that you consent to their union.” 

“You may also tell them that the marriage shall take place 
within a month if they wish.” 

“T can promise you they will not ask for a longer delay.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Chateaux en Espagne. 


As the above proverbial phrase testifies, the Spanish Peninsula 
has long acquired a prescriptive right to be the home of 
structures which can boast no more substantial foundation 
than is afforded by human fancy. The explanation may not 
improbably be found in the fact that being a peninsula, and 
so in great measure cut off from intercourse with other lands, 
this region remains to a large extent a ¢erra incognita, in regard 
of which, little being known, much may easily be believed. 
But, whatever the cause, certain it is that in one respect at 
least the country preserves its character, for it continues to be 
a happy building-ground for those who desire to erect monu- 
ments of Catholic depravity for the edification—or rather for 
the consternation—of the world. Such artists can, indeed, do 
a good deal even nearer home, where there should be abundant 
opportunity of ascertaining the real character of their fantastical 
creations, but once across the Pyrenees they breathe more 
freely, their views enlarge, and they appear to feel that they 
may say what they like without overstepping the limits of 
credulity. 

Two recent instances may be cited in illustration, the first 
of which is the more astonishing, on account of the high 
character of the journal by which it is furnished. In a recent 
issue the P2/ot, noticing an article by a notorious assailant, not 
of Catholicism only, but of Christianity as well, wrote thus :1 


He has a congenial as well as an easy task in showing up some of 
the corruptions of the modern Church of Rome in Spain. The details 
of the sale at any ordinary bookseller’s shop, and apparently to any 
one, of Papal Zndulgences and of permission to eat meat in Lent, are 


certainly remarkable, 


1 Italics ourse 
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Now we are not going to complain of misapprehensions on 
the part of non-Catholics respecting that peculiar Spanish 
institution the Cruzada, although we venture to think that a 
man should make sure that he understands it before undertaking 
to speak concerning it. Even as regards the permission to eat 
meat on days of abstinence, there is a good deal more to be 
said than this writer would appear to suppose; but this topic 
having already been handled in these columns (February, 
1902), we will not at present say more than that it is a case of 
commuting one good work for another, an abstinence for an 
alms. ; 

But in the case of “Indulgences” the case is far worse, and 
we have to protest against a misrepresentation which we should 
not expect from such a quarter. That any “ Indulgence,” in the 
sense in which alone the term is understood by Catholics, can 
be bought for money, at a bookseller’s shop or anywhere else, is 
a preposterous idea, which no one could for a moment entertain 
who has any knowledge whatever of the teaching of the Church 
upon the subject. Asa matter of fact, no Catholic imagines or 
ever imagined that he could purchase an Indulgence for money, 
or acquire it otherwise than by true sorrow for his sins and 
reception of the Sacraments; nor do the documents whose 
character is so often misunderstood profess to convey to the 
purchaser any such spiritual benefit. The /2/ot might surely be 
expected to know better what is possible, and what impossible, 
even in Spain. 

Our second example, if in one way less surprising, is certainly 
far more sensational. In the number of Temple Bar for May 
appeared a story, as if told by one of the beholders, of how a 
party of English tourists, locked up by accident in the church 
attached to a Spanish monastery, had witnessed in the night the 
awful ceremony of the burial of a living woman. The pro- 
ceedings are described in detail. Some sixty monks enter in 
procession, with chanting, and lights, and cross, and incense, and 
all the rest of it; and for two whole hours they perform a mystic 
service over their victim, who at first shrieks spasmodically, but 
afterwards confronts her murderers “with an air of proud 
surrender, of magnificent disdain.” Finally, after a good deal 
of mummery, she is robed in the habit of the order, and put 
away under a stone in the pavement of the chancel, and there 
left to perish in the orthodox manner. 

This remarkable tale is certainly not new—we have ourselves 
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met it somewhere before—and the author, if challenged, would 
doubtless protest that it is not intended to be taken as literally 
true. But of the readers who peruse it, will not a large number 
assume that it is what it feigns to be,a record of what was 
actually seen—and others, still more numerous, that it is just the 
kind of thing which, as all the world knows, constantly happens 
—in Spain? 

What prospect can there be of the diffusion of sound know- 
ledge concerning the Catholic Church amongst our countrymen, 
when our public instructors show so little sense of responsibility 
in regard of the information they provide ? 


The Rosary in England before St. Dominic. 


A chance visit to the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, recently brought the present writer into contact with 
a detail of twelfth century religious observance which is of 
curious interest in connection with the history of the Rosary, 
and which tends to show that England has perhaps a better 
claim than any other country to be regarded as the birthplace 
of that admirable devotion. All students of early English 
are familiar with the remarkable ascetical treatise known 
as the Aucren Riwle, or Rule for Anchoresses, For many years 
it has been familiar to scholars in the edition of Mr. James 
Morton, published by the Camden Society, and specialists have 
generally been content to accept his conclusion that the work, 
the authorship of which is quite uncertain, was first produced in 
the early part of the thirteenth century.'. Mr. Morton’s edition, 
however, is now distinctly antiquated, and some years back a 
distinguished German professor, Dr. Kélbing, set about a careful 
examination of the existing manuscripts with a view to publish- 
ing a revised text under the auspices of the Early English Text 
Society. 

Up to that time no thorough inspection seems to have been 
made of a manuscript at Corpus, Cambridge, which, as it is not 
written in the Wessex dialect, had not been collated by 


1 Morris, Specimens of Early English (Second Edition, 1885), dates it 1210; 
Mr. Saintsbury, Short History of English Literature (1900), describes it as ‘‘ probably 
of the earliest years of the thirteenth century” (p. 53, note); Professor Ten Brink, 
Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur (Edit. 1899), vol. i. p. 239, says the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century ; but cf. 7. p. 234, note. 
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Mr. Morton for his edition. To Professor Kélbing, however, the 
extreme importance of this codex was apparent at the first 
glance, and in a note published afterwards in the Englische 
Studien, he declared his conviction that instead of belonging to 
the early thirteenth century, no later date could be assigned to 
it than the year I150. 

Having had occasion some weeks back to consult another 
Corpus manuscript at Cambridge, I ventured to ask the 
librarian after my proper task was finished whether I might 
examine the Codex ccccii. which contained the Axcren Riwile. 
The manuscript, I was told, was at that very time being copied 
by an Oxford student, but I was most courteously invited to 
make acquaintance both with the volume itself and with its 
prospective editor. From the last-named I learnt not only 
that this copy is unquestionably of older date than the thirteenth 
century, but also that here and there it contains passages which 
do not appear in the other manuscripts or in the printed edition. 
One of these passages was at that moment being transcribed, 
and, strange to say, it was one that interested me more than 
anything else in the treatise. By the kindness of the same 
scholar, Mr. Strong, I was subsequently favoured with a copy of 
the text of this short paragraph, accompanied by an English 
rendering which I reproduce here with his explanation. The 
writer is talking of the repetition of fifty Aves by tens, each tenth 
Ave being distinguished by the addition of certain versicles 
given in Latin in full, whereupon he adds: 

And kiss the earth at the end, or the stool, or the bench or 
something else. And begin “Lady, sweet Lady,” as before. The 
first ten of the fifty (say) kneeling up and down [ze genuflecting]. 
The second kneeling upright rigidly [¢¢., maintaining the body from 
the knees upwards rigidly erect], but at the words Ave Maria some 
appearance with the other knee a little. [This is obscure; perhaps 
it means some sign of genuflecting with one knee, but not much]. 
The third ten down upon the elbows right to the earth. The fourth 
with the elbows on a stool or bench; and always incline the head at 
the Ave. The fifth ten standing. And afterwards begin the “turn” as 
in the beginning.” 

Mr. Strong in his note to me adds: “The word turn seems 
to point almost definitely to the use of the rosary, in the idea 


1 Vol. ix. p- 116. 

2 T have more than once elsewhere remarked that in the earlier ages the idea was 
never lost sight of that the 4ve was a sa/utation, and that the initial words were 
almost invariably emphasized by a genuflexion, or bow or some mark of respect. 
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of beginning the Aves again, as it were in a certain cyclic 
order.” 

In these curious directions as to the bodily attitude of the 
worshipper, one.cannot help being reminded of St. Dominic’s 
series of positions of prayer; only these rubrics in the Axcren 
Riwle are of an earlier date, while St. Dominic’s changes of 
attitude are different in character and are in no way associated 
with the recitation of Hail Marys.} 

It can hardly be necessary to point out the importance of 
these facts. Whether Professor Kélbing be justified or not in 
putting the manuscript as early as 1150, no doubt can be felt, 
I believe, both on linguistic and palzographic grounds, that it 
belongs unquestionably to the twelfth century. All competent 
judges who have examined it seem to speak on this point with- 
out hesitation. Now St.-Dominic died in 1221, and the Friars 
Preachers came to England in the same year, hence the original 
Ancren Riwle cannot possibly owe anything to the Dominican 
tradition. On the other hand, we have here clearly described 
a practice of Hail Marys divided into decades, in which last 
particular this English example goes beyond any other twelfth 
century account of the recitation of fifty or one hundred and 
fifty Hail Marys; though such early allusions, as has been 
previously shown in THE MONTH, are sufficiently numerous. 
Lastly, there is at least a fair probability of the association of 
this method of prayer with some mechanical apparatus for 
counting. When it be added that the earliest record in the 
West of prayer-beads threaded upon a string for such a purpose, 
is unquestionably an English example, that of the Countess 
Godiva of Coventry, dating as far back as 1070, and preceding 
by some years the first Crusade, it will be understood in what 
sense the suggestion is here made, that England has a better 
claim than any other country to be regarded as the birthplace 
of the Rosary. 


1 Nearly all the manuscripts of St. Dominic’s positions of prayer contain miniatures 
representing the different attitudes of the Saint. None of these show any traces of 
the use of a rosary. One set of these drawings has recently been reproduced in 
the Chartulaire de St. Dominique, by Péres Balme and Lelaidier, O.P., vol. iii. 
Pp 275, seq. 
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Reviews. 


I.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS.! 


THE History of England for Catholic Schools which Messrs. 
Longmans have just published is primarily intended for the use 
of the older pupils in Catholic schools. It is not a History of 
the Catholic Church in this country, but a general history of 
England, having however for its speciality that it emphasizes 
and endeavours to state correctly whatever matters from their 
bearing on Catholicism are of particular interest to Catholics. 
These are the two aspects under which the book invites 
criticism, and we feel confident that under each of them it 
will be warmly approved and welcomed. For our part we are 
quite delighted with it, and recognize it as a most satisfactory 
aid for our young students. 

Dr. Lingard has shown by his own example how a Catholic 
can write with absolute impartiality on the Catholic questions 
which occur in the course of English History, and Mr. Wyatt- 
Davies has set before himself the same high standard. He has 
endeavoured, he tells us, “to avoid a controversial tone, believing 
it to be advisable, on grounds both of religion and patriotism, 
that young Catholics should not be encouraged to view the 
facts of a nation’s development through an atmosphere of con- 
troversy. . . . In general it has been (his) aim to avoid as much 
as possible the expression of opinions, and to give a simple 
statement of facts. In the investigation of these a Catholic 
writer must apply the same rules of evidence which are valid 
for all students of history.” His treatment of the Reformation 
period is an illustration of the fidelity with which he has adhered 
to this method, for it is a thoroughly well-balanced account in 
which, if he comments severely on some of the Reformation 
leaders, he can justly claim not to have gone beyond what has 
been said by non-Catholic writers of authority. Generally too 

1 A History of England for Catholic Schools. By E. Wyatt-Davies, M.A. With 
fourteen maps. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1903. 
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we can testify both to his correctness and impartiality in 
handling the many intricate Church questions which stud 
the course of English history. On the other hand, perhaps 
there are one: or two places in which the evidence or lack of 
evidence might have justified a somewhat more favourable 
estimate of the action of certain Catholics. For instance, though 
it is undeniable that some of the medieval Popes, or their 
agents, were oppressive and rapacious in their taxation of 
English benefices and appointment of foreigners to the same, yet 
we get evidence at times—as in the response of Honorius III.’s 
letter to the English clergy in 1226—that there was another side 
to the question, and that the partizan accounts of the English 
chroniclers require to be considerably discounted. Again, the 
Rising of the North in 1569 was not, primarily at all events, 
for the liberation of Mary Queen of Scots, but for the preserva- 
tion of the Catholic religion, and the spirit of Northumberland 
(Blessed Thomas Percy) was far from that of a rebel. Nor 
again is it by any means certain that James II. was influenced 


‘in taking the rash measures which lost him his crown, by the 


counsels of Father Edward Petre. 

Mr. Wyatt-Davies is equally to be commended for his 
treatment of the secular questions which occupy far the larger 
part of his space. He brings his history right down to the 
present time, even to the reign of Edward VII.,and as he has 
comprised it all within the limits of 515 pages, it will be 
understood how much he has had to condense. Still he has 
managed to avoid the defect too frequent in manuals intended 
for examination purposes, which pack tight together congeries 
of facts without giving any clear account of their connection. 
Indeed it is precisely here that we find the peculiar merit of this 
little volume. The author has a firm grasp of his subject, and 
takes particular pains to trace out for his readers the causes 
and connections of events in such a way as to make them 
readily intelligible. Take, for instance, the following short but 
lucid paragraph on the relative position of the English and 
French colonies in North America, out of which grew the war 
of 1754. 

The internal boundary of the [English] colonies to the west was 
the Alleghany Mountains, and to the north lay the Great Lakes and 
the St. Laurence. On the south the Spanish colony of Florida cut off 
access to the Gulf of Mexico, while west of the Alleghany Mountains 
and in Canada were a series of French settlements. The population 
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of the English colonies was about a million and a half, whereas the 
French colonies numbered a hundred thousand. At the Peace of 
Utrecht (1713) England had acquired Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
and Hudson Bay and Straits, but there were constant boundary 
disputes, and as a consequence the French began to build a line of 
forts, which aimed at confining the English colonists to the district 
east of the Alleghanies and thus exclude them from the valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi. The colonists, to prevent themselves from being 
thus cut off from expanding westward, formed the Ohio Company, and 
in 1754 Major George Washington, with 150 Virginian troops, 
advanced to attack the French Fort Duquesne, which commanded 
the valley of the Ohio. 


Similarly Mr. Wyatt-Davies is not content to state that 
a battle was fought at such and such a place and with such 
results, but he lets us see how that place came to be the site of 
the battle, and describes the strategy of the battle itself. The 
growth of institutions is of course carefully traced, and there, too, 
the same solicitude is shown to make the student realize what 
brought about the passage of an institution from one stage to 
another. We ought to add that there are excellent maps, 
genealogical tables, tables of principal dates and index; and 
finally, we may suggest that, if primarily intended for boys and 
girls at school, this history will be found a useful book of reference 
for a student or a journalist to have by his side—for instance, 
if he requires a short account of the cause of the Rebellion 
of 1798, or the Anti-Corn Law Agitation, or the Crimean War, 
or the Indian Mutiny, or some similar matter, he will find it 
here ready to hand. 


2.—THE NEW TESTAMENT IN SCOTS.! 


This is a volume about which much might be written from 
several distinct points of view. Its chief merit, no doubt, lies 
in its Scottish dialect. It is unique as a Scottish Testament, and 
has only quite recently come into notice. Then it has a 
traditional history of no slight interest. One Murdoch Nisbet, 
it is said, a Scottish Wycliffite in the days when the Church of 
Rome persecuted to death those who “ disturbed their kingdom 
of darkness, . . . built a vault at the bottom of his own house, 


1 The New Testament in Scots. Edited from the unique MS. in the possession 
of Lord Amherst of Hackney. By T. G. Law, LL.D. Vol. I. SS. Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. Scottish Text Society, 1901. 
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to which he retired himself, serving God and reading his new 
book,” that is the identical Scottish Testament now before us. 
In this vault he lived for many many years, until the Protestants 
having grown powerful, “he crept out of his vault, though then 
an old man, and lent an helping hand to demolish idolatry,” 
z.é.,to rob, burn, and destroy all that belonged to the ancient 
faith. Such was the tradition in the Nisbet family two hundred 
years later, about the origin of the manuscript which was an 
heirloom among them. 

Whether one accepts it or not is to some extent a matter of 
taste. There does not appear to be any contemporary or sub- 
contemporary evidence for or against its details, but some light 
may be reflected upon its main theme, by considering the 
volume from yet another point of view, that of its orthodoxy 
or heterodoxy. 

It will be remembered that Abbot Gasquet not long since 
considerably startled the old Protestant theorists, who held that 
the Church of Rome in the middle ages utterly abhorred the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue, and who had accordingly set down 
all the known examples of the old English Bible as Lollard 
or Wycliffite. When one comes to look into the evidence, says 
Father Gasquet, one finds that a// the Bibles, now edited as 
Wycliffite, were, so far as we can trace, actually regarded as 
Catholic in Catholic times. Whence the conclusion seemed 
to follow that Catholic they were. 

Now the Scottish Testament is without a doubt a version 
of the so-called “Purvey Kevision,” a text which “bears no 
trace of theological bias. It was a very literal, very honest 
English reproduction of the Vulgate of his day; and Nisbet’s 
Scottish recension is, in turn, no less honest and truthful.” 
The text, therefore, makes for, not against the Catholic orthodoxy 
of the translator. But with the “prologue” presumption is just 
the contrary. It is translated from the prologue of Luther, 
which seems to have been known to Nisbet through Tyndale’s 
suppressed version of 1525, and on page 4 of this translation, 
the Lutheran doctrine of salvation by faith is taught, though 
not very clearly. Nisbet then was probably heterodox. 

To this it may be objected that at this early period, 1520 to 
1530, many good but puzzled Catholics might have written 
every word that we read here. This is true. Strict proof of 
Lollardry or Protestantism in the translator there is none. Still 


1 Introduction, p. xxxiv. 
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the presumption of heterodoxy remains undeniable, and when 
we have admitted this, then the traditional story about Murdoch 
Nisbet becomes more worthy of consideration, as possibly 
containing the germ of the true account of the genesis of this 
truly important volume. 

To give even the most concise account of the questions of 
interest arising from the text, has taken so much space, that 
we have little left to write what we would in praise of the 
editor’s work. Suffice it then to say that, while we have arrived 
above at much the same conclusion as his, he has relied upon 
many premises and arguments which we do not conceive to be 
trustworthy. But this is the only respect in which we find 
ourselves differing from him. Both text and notes show 
scholarship of a high order.. May we be allowed to express 
the hope that, despite ill-health, the next volume may soon be 
forthcoming. 


3.—SOME THOUGHTS ON THE INCARNATION.! 


Some Thoughts on the Incarnation is by the Dean of West- 
minster, and is an admirable little booklet on a question much 
debated just now among earnest Protestants, the question of 
our Lord’s Virginal birth, The temper of mind to which he 
addresses himself is that which “even when it will not deny 
the possibility of miracle is exceedingly jealous of what it 
regards as an unnecessary intervention of the miraculous.” 
“Many men,” he says, “can sce the moral necessity of the 
miraculous in the case of our Lord’s resurrection from the 
dead; but they cannot discover a like moral necessity for 
the Virgin-birth as the indispensable mode of the Incarnation.” 
To such minds he points out very justly that the doctrines of 
the Incarnation and of the Virgin-birth are at least separable 
in thought, and that it is best, therefore, to think them out 
separately, and that of the Incarnation in the first place—for 
if a man does not believe in our Lord’s Divinity it is not wonder- 
ful that he should regard His Virgin-birth as an unnecessary 
miracle, whereas if he does believe in the Incarnation he may 
be led on to think the miracle of the Virginal birth antecedently 


1 Some thoughts on the Incarnation, with a Prefatory Letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. By J. Armitage-Robinson, Dean of Westminster. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1903. 
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probable, and to believe in it, if only sufficient testimony to the 
fact can be set before him. 

As he is not writing for scholars, but for educated men and 
women of the ordinary type, he confines himself to the kind of 
simple arguments which, while perfectly sound, appeal best to 
their minds. Thus on the Incarnation itself he says concisely 
but forcibly, in a paragraph every word of which is pregnant 
with meaning : 


In the earliest Gospel story [he means St. Mark’s] we haye a picture 
of a human life more perfect than ever we could have conceived for 
ourselves ; a life which our deepest instincts tell us is the most God- 
like thing that has ever been seen; a life which presents an insoluble 
mystery, if He who lived it was not more than man; for He made both 
promises and claims which are inconceivable in a good man who was 
no more than a man; a life which admits of one explanation only, 
namely, that it was—as it was believed to be—the incarnate life of the 
Son of God. 


This “life, too, was full of miracle and appropriate miracle ; 
of miracle that was a fit exponent of a new life-power manifest- 
ing itself to the world.” “Was it not appropriate then,” asks 
the Dean, “that such a life should be ushered on to the stage 
of history by a miraculous beginning?” But here surely he 
omits an important link in the chain of his argument. A 
miracle, merely for miracle’s sake, and without any definite 
object to attain, might reasonably be regarded as “ unnecessary,” 
even in the ushering in of a life which was ordained to be full 
of appropriate miracle. Without, however, the miracle of the 
Virgin-birth, our Lord would not have been exclusively and 
in every respect the Son of God the Father. 

In examining the Gospel evidence for the Virgin-birth 
Dr. Armitage-Robinson is on the ground he has made so 
specially his own, and his exposition though brief is masterly. 
The two accounts in St. Matthew and St. Luke may seem to 
give inconsistent accounts of some of the attendant circum- 
stances but, according to the accepted canons of historical 
criticism, this tends to confirm, not to destroy, the value of 
their substantial agreement, and besides they supplement each 
other ir a most satisfying manner, one exhibiting all the marks 
of a narrative derived from St. Joseph, the other of one derived 
from Mary—that is, of the only two witnesses who could bear 
testimony to the stupendous fact. 
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4.—THE ART OF LIFE.! 


The Avt of Life is a title which may not at once convey a 
distinct meaning to the reader, but Dr. Kolbe means by it the 
art of fashioning human life into the form of spiritual beauty. 
Every human energy, he says, has its corresponding art, and 
man by nature craves for it and strives after it. Man eats, and 
strives to perfect the culinary art; he moves, and strives after 
grace of bearing. He dresses, he builds, he writes, he thinks, he 
speaks, and to each of these energies he prescribes an artistic 
ideal: and so too he requires an ideal to regulate his moral and 
spiritual activities. Again,“in every Art man (1) by some power 
or energy (2) working under the guidance of a special sense or 
genius, (3) with definite means, (4) moulds (5) some given 
material (6) into beautiful form.” Thus “a sculptor (1) by the 
power of his hand, (2) working under the guidance of his mental 
grasp of bodily form, does (3) with hammer and chisel (4) shape 
(5) a block of marble (6) into some permanent type of beauty.” 
And in like manner “ Man, (1) by the power of grace (2) working 
through the moral sense illuminated by Faith, does, (3) with the 
instrumentality chiefly of prayer, (4) transform (5) the nature of 
the soul (6) into the Divine Beauty of Justice.” On these lines 
Dr. Kolbe works out his theory with ingenuity and freshness, 
and yet with a thorough doctrinal soundness. His book is not 
exactly a spiritual book, though it might profitably serve at 
times for spiritual reading ; it is rather a philosophical essay, 
stocked, however, not so much with dry definitions as with 
striking and illuminating comparisons which will afford a 
thoughtful reader much pleasure. Take, for instance, the 
following : 


People sometimes fancy some disorder of theirs has a spiritual 
cause, when it may be only medicine or rest that they need. A typical 
example of this is explained by one of George Eliot’s keen observations 
—all the more useful to us because she was not thinking of religion at 
all—namely, that a violent emotion is always likely to be followed by 
a dreamy disbelief in the reality of its cause. When after a season of 
special devotion we are unaccountably tormented by temptations 
against faith, it will spare us a good deal of worry if we recognize that 
our body is only undergoing a customary reaction. 


1 The Art of Life. An Essay. By Rev. F.C. Kolbe, D.D. Dublin: Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland. London: Art and Book Company, 22, Paternoster Row. 
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Or this: when he is contrasting the careful self-examina- 
tion and perfecting of individual actions which characterizes 
Catholicism, and the tendency of Protestant spirituality to 
deprecate these details as excessive. 

In this art Protestants are impressionists. They employ vague 
sweeps of colour, and deprecate close inspection. But true Art 
demands infinite detail and submits to endless analysis. ‘The highest 
painter reveals himself in the ravishing delicacy of his lightest touches, 
and the truest idealism is that which seizes upon infinite detail and 
suffuses it to an exquisite degree with the glory of God. 


5.—BACK TO ROME.! 

We do not know wha Scrutator may be, but he has written 
an excellent book. From the title it might be thought that it 
gives the experiences of one who had first left and afterwards 
returned to the Catholic Church. It is in fact “a series of 
private letters, &c., addressed to an Anglican clergyman” by the 
author, who either bears or assumes the character of a Catholic 
layman. The Anglican clergyman is neither High, nor Low, nor 
Broad, but eclectic. “You want,” his friend says of him, “to be 
a sort of eclectic—a person who picks out a fragment of truth 
here and there, but who cannot piece the different fragments 
together, and construct them into a virtually harmonious and 
consistent whole, . . . and you seem to me to look upon this 
intellectual and doctrinal helplessness as a sort of superior 
mental position” —a position which Scrutator describes to him 
as “one of religious bankruptcy,” ... “a form of strategy by 
which the modern mind hopes to escape the unwelcome con- 
clusion that it has made shipwreck of the Faith.” 

The first question considered is the fundamental question, 
What is Christianity? “Is it a system of ethical principles and 
religious ideas . .. and is it capable of a variety of expression 
and adaptation, in a sense underlying all purer religions and 
all dogmatic definitions? . . . or is it an authoritative disclosure 
of the mind and purpose of God before which all human voices 
must become silent?” 

Scrutators object is not so much to prove the different 
positions he defends, but rather to discuss the sort of difficulties 
in regard to them by which the minds of modern Englishmen 


1 Back to Rome. By Scrutator. London: Sands and Co. 
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are wont to be influenced, much more than by the force or 
failure of any Scripture or other proofs. As a specimen of his 
style and of the kind of reflections he brings before his Anglican 
friend, we may quote the following. “Our nature is so con- 
stituted that we cannot maintain a negative religious attitude and 
yet cultivate our spiritual faculties. The soul must have some 
definite truth upon which to construct its life. Suspense of mind 
respecting the truth is practically unbelief, . . . it debilitates the 
mind and brings about a kind of spiritual paralysis. Morality 
itself, as the Duke of Argyle rightly wrote, cannot be maintained 
except in connection with definite belief. Men cannot live on a 
diet of negation.” 

The need of a Society with its own fixed mode of worship 
to ensure the continuance of the religious life ; the Development 
of Doctrine ; the Scholastic System ; the Necessity of the Church 
for Salvation ; National Prosperity as effected by Catholicism ; 
the appropriateness of the Confessional are the chief among the 
subjects discussed. The discussion of the last-mentioned 
subject is particularly well adapted to remove the prejudices 
of an average Englishman, as the following passage exemplifies : 
“Most persons do not oppose the Catholic doctrine of 
Confession, because they really think it unscriptural or immoral, 
but because it brings them face to face with the great fact of 
their moral life of which they are vaguely conscious, but which 
they are for ever seeking to efface and evade. . . . The modern 
Protestant shrinks from the very thought of thorough self- 
examination and confession. And yet experience proves again 
and again that, without these, there can be no true and enduring 
moral health, no definite progress in the spiritual life, no true 
self-regulation and self-knowledge.” 


6.—TWO AMERICAN STORIES FOR BOYS.! 


Very different as they are in many respects, these stories 
have nevertheless a remarkable family likeness. The scene of 
that which stands first above, is laid in the backwoods, and in 
the year 1815; that of the other in New York, at the present 

1 The Sheriff of the Beech Fork, a Story of Kentucky. By Henry S. Spalding, 


S.J. New York: Benziger, 1903. 
Harry Russell,a Rockland College Boy. By J. E. Copus, S.J. Same publisher, 


1903. 
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day. The former relates the history of an adventurous voyage, 
on a wonderful raft, down tributaries of the Mississippi, and 
finally the great river itself, amid all manner of adventures, 
including river-pirates, fevers, and a portentous earthquake. The 
principal characters are two Catholic boys, or rather youths, 
with the builder and skipper of the craft, a typical backwoods- 
man, who, aspiring to be sheriff of his county, spends his time 
en voute, when not more pressingly occupied, in endeavouring to 
acquire the arts of oratory and of arithmetic. The comic 
element is supplied by a negro haunted by a dread of alligators, 
of which we have rather too much. 

Harry Russell, on the other hand, is the exemplary son of 
parents in circumstances so reduced that we first find him 
selling newspapers in the streets, and generously befriending a 
poor crippled girl in a- somewhat similar line of business. 
Afterwards, by the intervention of extraordinarily kind friends 
who come to the rescue, he is enabled to go through the 
course of studies at “Rockland College,” which however he 
combines with business avocations which seem strange for a 
school-boy, these being insidiously thrust upon him by secret 
enemies in furtherance of a plot, which on this side of the 
Atlantic is not very easy to understand. Finally, a most 
singular series of coincidences comes to light, the poor girl he 
befriended, by this time dead, turns out to have been his own 
first cousin, and he becomes heir to a handsome fortune, which it 
was the object of the plotters to make him forfeit. 

If, however, the tales themselves are so different, there is a 
notable similarity in the characters of their youthful heroes. It 
is, of course, obviously true that the boy of fiction is never very 
like the boy of fact, and that we hear nothing of aspects of 
character which are apt most markedly to force themselves on 
the attention of those who take an interest in, or are responsible 
for, the real article. But at least we learn in books of this kind, 
and this is a good deal, what is the ideal type of boyhood formed 
in the writer’s mind by observation of the better qualities of the 
best specimens of the race within his cognizance. And in the 
stories before us, as in others from the same quarter, we find a 
species of boys quite different from those with whom we are 
practically acquainted, with none of their thoughtless reckless- 
ness and scatter-brained irresponsibility, no instinctive attraction 
for pranks or “jolly larks,” bound to prove disastrous to the 
perpetrators,—and none of that reserve which makes them 
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sedulously keep out of sight their own better part, and be ready 
to die rather than say or do anything which could give their 
companions an excuse for calling them prigs or saints. In 
America, apparently, all this is changed. The boys we find 
here depicted have the qualities of manhood,—they think and 
talk like men, they act steadily on principle, and profess to do 
so, they talk to one another of their duties and devotions, 
without any restraint,—and, in short, do the sort of things 
which the Old World boy leaves undone, and leave undone most 
of what he does. The Kentucky youths, for instance, of the 
first story, behave in such a manner during the moving 
accidents by flood and fell which they encounter, as to effect 
the conversion of the future sheriff, belonging to a class of men 
not the most impressionable ; while Harry Russell and _ his 
school chums encourage one another in well-doing and reprove 
backsliders in a style on which their pastors and masters could 
not improve. On this account it seems improbable that such 
stories will obtain any great popularity with our own ingenuous 
youths, who judging all things rigidly by their own standards 
will certainly form but a poor opinion ofa race so different from 
themselves. 

The more mature reader will likewise find himself at a 
disadvantage on account of his want of acquaintance with what 
he finds described. Father Spalding, for instance, has evidently 
a keen eye for nature, and draws what have the air of being 
vivid pictures of the scenes through which his heroes pass, but 
many of his details are so unfamiliar to the stay-at-home 
Britisher that they perplex instead of enlightening him—as, for 
example, when he reads of sour-gum trees, and slippery elm, 
and poplars with tulip-shaped blossoms resembling magnolias. 
In Father Copus’s pages the social features are little less strange, 
—and we must beg to doubt whether in any court of law, in any 
land, proceedings were ever conducted in so singular a fashion 
as on occasion of the trial through which Harry Russell comes 
by his own. 

But despite such difficulties, young folks who make the 
acquaintance of these young Americans will find plenty to 
interest them, and not a little to do them good. 
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7.—THE VOICE OF THE RIVER.! 


Two London children, girl and boy, who are quartered at a 
farmhouse in Dartmoor for their health, of a sudden one day 
get on talking terms with the River Dart, with which, or with 
whom, they thenceforth hold long conversations, apparently 
finding no incongruity in the whole affair. The river on her 
part (for contrary to the general rule it is a lady not a gentleman) 
entertains them in many ways,—singing them songs, telling 
them stories, and giving them good advice. The range of her 
information is prodigious, and she is not afraid of talking rather 
like a book, about Stannary parliaments, and charters of 
Edward I., and Thomson, and Spenser (whom, however, she 
calls “ Thompson” and “ Spencer’), and Virgil, and Tasso, and 
Shakespeare, and insect metamorphoses, and foreign countries, 
and Heine’s poems, and the philosophy of life——and many 
other things. In particular she is able to retail all the domestic 
tragedies that have taken place in her neighbourhood time out 
of mind. The children meanwhile, except in their converse 
with her, are thoroughly childlike, giving considerable occasion 
for anxiety to the old nurse in charge of them, and being 
thoroughly happy, when kept in doors and prevented by the 
weather from visiting their liquid friend, to go to the dairy 
and watch Molly making butter, or to the kitchen to witness 
the manufacture of pasties. 

It will thus be seen that the character of the story is a good 
deal out of the common, and it may be doubted whether 
children either young or old will be able to keep up with the 
very bold flight of fancy upon which all depends. There can, 
however, be no question as to the charm cast over the whole by 
the love and keen observation of nature, especially on Dartmoor, 
which is the key-note throughout, and the sense of the higher 
mysteries underlying her phenomena which is the goal of the 
river's philosophy. 

The illustrations are very good. 

1 The Voice of the River, a Dartmoor Story. By Olive Katharine Parr, with ten 


full-page plates by E. J. Wheeler and Katharine Parr. 205 pp. Five shillings. 
London : Routledge, 1903. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


CANON SCHMITT’S Manna Quotidianum Sacerdotum (Herder, 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 3 vols., francs 12.50; bound, francs 17.50) 
is a collection, for the use of priests and in Latin, of prayers 
before and after Mass, with a short meditation for every day in 
the year. The work being in a fourth edition has clearly met 
the requirements of those for whom it is meant, and the author 
sufficiently indicates the character of his meditations when he 
tells us that he has in composing them sought the assistance of 
such writers as Scotti, de Ponte, Avancinus, Lancicius, Tanner, 
Barxel, Méduille, Chevassu, Chaignon, and the like. 

The Preface to Father Bertrand Wilberforce’s translation of 
Blosius’ Comfort for the Faint-Hearted (Art and Book Company, 
1903) is replete with words of warning. The Dominican Father 
tells us plainly that Blosius is no mere sayer of sweet sayings, 
nor one “to sew cushions under every elbow;” but that he 
knows how to be severe and how to use the knife and the 
cautery. Blosius himself declared that he wrote his book, not for 
the slothful nor for wilful heretics, but for the earnest, and men 
of good-will. We can only re-echo the desire that this book of 
spiritual comfort may bring “refreshment, light and peace” to 
many wearied, dark, and suffering souls. 

Thoughts on some Social Questions, by Louisa Twining 
(Elliot Stock, 1903), is a pamphlet that well repays perusal. 
The following sentence from the Guardian of December 24th, 
1902, seems to fairly summarize Miss Twining’s conclusions, viz., 
that “the condition in respect of morality, manners, and conduct 
of our labouring and artizan classes does not . . . exhibit satis- 
factory results of the costly education given now for some 
thirty years.” The latter half of the book is made up of letters 
written to the Guardian (at dates ranging from 1855 to 1881), 
from various countries of Europe. The chief thing that will 
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strike the impartial reader is the very frigid tone adopted where 
Catholic ritual is in question (v.g., pp. 61 and following), in 
marked contrast to the enthusiasm displayed for the Russian 
liturgy. 

Mary: the Perfect Woman (by Emily Mary Shapcote, 
Manresa Press, 1903) has been honoured with a Preface from 
the pen of Cardinal Vaughan, bearing date Juz Fest. Fugae in 
igyptum, 1903. His Eminence says: “I gladly bespeak for 
the following Marian Epic a kindly and devout reception. It 
reminds one of the Mariale attributed to our own St. Anselm. 
The same strain of love and admiration runs through both ; 
and, though the metre in each is different, the fact that the 
metre in neither ever changes produces on the ear a sameness 
and monotony of rhythm in each, which has advantages and 
drawbacks. In any case, this is an Epic full of love for Mary, 
our Incomparable Mother, the Advocate, the Hope and the 
Refuge of Sinners. Qu7 potest capere capiat.” 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has added to his /Jewe/ Series an acting 
‘edition of Everyman (Burns and Oates, 1903), which will be a 
boon to playgoers, as this morality seems to have come to stay. 
The few remarks we have space for will deal solely with this 
little book as a libretto. As to the costumes of the Cast, it is 
somewhat startling to see that Confession is to appear “as a 
Capucin Friar in wte,’ and Strength in “a sort of gymnast 
costume.” While of the Fzve W2ts, Imagination is to be attired 
as a Harlequin, Fantasy as a Pierrot,and Memory in Georgian 
dress (rather incongruous in a medizval morality). The printing 
is well done; but “Auzt Library” in the Preface, and the 
version “Requiem eternws dona ei Domime”! in the very last 
line of the book should be corrected in a future edition. 

Dr. Hyland’s Rome and St. Philip Neri, a drama for boys in 
three acts (Washbourne), has we believe received the least con- 
trovertible of all verdicts, that of an audience before which it 
was performed at Prince’s Hall, Southwark. It presents a 
detailed picture of the quaint “experiments ” to which St. Philip 
subjected his disciples, especially those in whom he discerned 
the greatest promise, as illustrated in the particular instance of 
Czsar Baronius (or “ Czsare Baronio”), who during the greater 
part of the play combines the office of cook with that of 
ecclesiastical historian, the dénouement being his elevation to the 
Cardinalate. 
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Some contents of foreign Pertodicals : 

ETUDES. (June 5 and 20.) 

The Nine Fridays. H. Vermeersch and A. Hamon. The Begin- 
nings of Geometry. /. de Joannts. Benozzo Gozzoli. 
G. Sortais. Shakespeare or Bacon. /. Boubée. Literary 
Chronicle. HY. Bremond. The Correspondence of 
Mme. Julie Lavergne. V. Delaporte. Homer and the 
Phenicians. /. Prat. Reviews, &c. 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (May 28.) - 

Courses of Philosophy as they were and are. V. Cathrein. 
Babylon and Christianity. F. X. Kugler. Uniformity 
and Heredity in the Darwinian Hypothesis. £. Wasmann. 
The Correspondence of Bettina. O.P/filf- Reviews, &c. 

RAZON Y FE. (June.) 

Biblical Interpretation and Science. L. Murillo, The Disappear- 
ance of Yellow Fever in Havana. P. Echevarria. 
Adaptability or Rigidity in Political Constitutions. 
W. Nogues. “ Autos” previous to Lope de Vega. /. J. 
Alcardo. Mexico to-day. C. Heredia. Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (June 6 and 20.) 

The two sovereigns at the Vatican. The Popes and Slavery. 
Italian Emigration. Freemasonry and the Government 
of France. The Stele of Singan Fou. Reviews, &c. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (June.) 

An Eighteenth Century Apologist. C. Bouvier. Charles 
Chesnelong. J. de Marcey. Pere Coton as a Preacher. 
F. Lavallé. M. Loisy and the Origin of the Maguzficat. 
M. Lepin. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE DU CLERGE FRANGAIS. (June.) 

Christianity and the Higher Criticism. /. Guzbert. Religious 
Texts from Assyria and Babylon. /. Zouzard. Recent 
Ecclesiastical History. /. Zurmel. Talleyrand as a Bishop. 
E. Beurlier. Synthesis of the Doctrine of St. Paul. 
H. Leduc. Reviews, &c. 

AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. (June.) 

Annual Retreats for the Clergy. C. Coppens. The Experiences 
of a Country Curé. Mrs. Bartle Teeling. Votive Masses. 
B.L.T. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. (June.) 

The Good Shepherd. S. Protin. St. Jerome at Constantinople. 
E. Bouvy. The Catholic Kantian Philosophy and its 
future. A. Catotre. Chorepiscopi in the East. ZL. Baurain. 








